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» seems to have painfully distracted his audience, Sir 

aameceaeces WILFRID adel at Carlisle was silly even for Sir 

4 te Pedtenent Sige meeting of Parliament, after the | Witrrip Lawson. In abusing the House of Lords he 

| adjournment, on Thursday was a dull | compared the situation to that of 1688. In 1688 a 

: one. A few questions having been asked, principally | person who wished to make the wishes and sentiments 
about Matabeleland, Mr. FowLER moved the second | of the majority of Irishmen ride roughshod over the 

) reading of the Local Government (commonly called | wishes and sense of the majority of the people of Great 

° the Parish Councils) Bill, in what the British journalist | Britain was beaten, disgraced, and driven for ever from 

. and the historic page call a “speech of studied mode- | power. Sir WILFRID wishes to see that history repeat 
“ration.” He expressed the willingness of the Govern- | itself. We accept the omen. 

" ment to gild the pill in any pretty little tiny way that On Monday Mr. AsquitH spoke at Leeds, repeated 
could be reasonably asked, and must altogether have | the old stuff about the House of Lords, talked about 
reminded those who knew their Scott of the writer in | the sacrifices made by his party for Ireland—Mr. 
Guy Mannering, when he consoled the disappointed | Asqurrn’s sacrifice consists in accepting Cabinet office, 

: person who found not even his own I.0.U. left him, by | of which, but for Home Rule, he would have had about 

, assuring him that “ the payment of the note should be | as much chance as fifty other rising barristers—and 

: “made as agreeable as possible.” Mr. WALTER LONG | imparted special grace to his speech by discovering 
followed, on the other side, with a speech of equal | and eulogizing the merits of Mr. AcLanp. We shall 
moderation-——we might be accused of churlishness if | look with interest for the day when this bill falls due, 

4 we said of equal unreality—and the debate continued | and Mr. AcLaNnpD discovers that, if there ever has been 
languidly enough till it was adjourned while the | a Heaven-sent Home Secretary Sir GEORGE 
House was in the possession of Mr. StanLEY LEIGHTON. | TREVELYAN declined and fell a little more from that 

‘ The Municipal The usual municipal elections held last almost forgotten high estate of his, at Glasgow; and 

triumph for the Unionist , who, in the results | *#t4ament, was almost surprisingly 
eeiee next morning, Bs 4 round numbers, a | Proposal of that Academe to instal Labour tribunals 

with power to imprison those who bully workmen. 
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hundred seats to fifty won by the various Gladstonian 
or Anarchist parties. This was well maintained later, 
the Conservative victories alone being finally more than 
double the Gladstonian. 


The Admiralty issued, on Wednesday, two 
very important Minutes on the Victoria 
disaster, emphasizing the slight reprimand of the 
court-martial on Admiral MarkHaM, and commenting, 
with what some will think undeserved severity, on the 
conduct of Captain JoHNsTONE, but quite acquitting 
Captain Bourke, A lucky man, Captain Bourke. 


Political Mr. FOWLER addressed his constituents at 

Speeches. Wolverhampton on this day week, en- 
deavoured to make a case for the Government in the 
Irish matter, expressed desperate determination as to 
the Parish Councils Bill, and said the Coal Strike was 
a “disgrace.” This it certainly is, more particularly 
to those who by their Irish policy have sanctioned 
the strike method in politics generally. Mr. O’Brien 
spoke at Mallow; but the counter-attraction of two 
gentlemen fighting on the outskirts of the meeting 


The Victoria, 


Almost surprisingly, we say ; and then we blush at our 
guilelessness in forgetting that without Trade-Union 
help Sir Cartes and his party would be nowhere. 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR spoke at Hull, but this was in 
connexion with the opening of a new college there, and 
was only in the non-party sense political. 

The same members of the Government spoke on 
Tuesday, and were reinforced by Mr. CaMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN, who genially, but somewhat unnecessarily, 
informed his hearers at Stirling that he was a “strong 
“party man.” A finder of salvation in the path of 
Home Rule surely need not have taken the trouble to 
tell us that. All three ransacked their imaginations 
and the dictionary for rebukes of the House of Lords. 
But more potent voices than theirs were in that tale. 
For within forty-eight hours the Presbyterian Young Men 
of Highbury, by sixty to twenty, totally abolished that 
wicked Thing; while in Ireland an ABDIEL-parson, one 
Reverend J. Hunt, at the Synod of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore, fearlessly told the conclave (which was not 
pleased with him) that, “‘ notwithstanding their outward 
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“ polish, a greater set of ruffians could nowhere be found ” 
than these peers, whom, no doubt, the Reverend J. 
Hunt knows exhaustively and individually. 


The Duke of ARGYLL spoke at Glasgow on Wed- 
nesday, carrying the war roundly into the enemy’s 
quarters, and pointing out that, in a man of Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S age, the weakening of the sense of responsi- 
bility induced by the “ After me the deluge” feeling 
is a positive disqualification for government. 


Foreign and Some details of interest in connexion with 
Colonial Affairs. the Matabele business were made known 
on this day week. Official confirmation of the more 
than unfortunate blunder at Tati, which resulted in the 
killing of two messenger-Indunas, were published. It 
was announced that Sir FREDERICK CARRINGTON, the 
organizer of the Bechuanaland gendarmerie, and one 
of the most competent authorities, was to go out at 
once, and that a force of 300 men, including, it may 
be supposed, the recent volunteers from the regiments 
at the Cape, had left Mafeking for Tati. The Com- 
pany’s spokesmen were still grumbling about Sir 
Henry Locn’s action, and at home Mr. Rupp, at a 
business meeting, had made a stout and ingenious 
defence of his friend, Mr. Roopes. But when Mr. 
Rupp talks of Mr. Ruopes as “ having British interests 
“ at heart,” he seems to presume a little on the short- 
ness of memory which too frequently characterizes 
Englishmen. Does he think we have forgotten cer- 
tain details in Mr. Ruopes’s career? President 
CaRNoT’s visit to the Russian fleet at Toulon had 
been performed with all due solemnities and ornaments, 
including the launch of the large ironclad, Jawrégui- 
berry. In Paris M. Gounop’s funeral had been cele- 
brated at the Madeleine with much pomp, Signor 
GIOLITTI had replied to the attacks of the Marquis 
pI Rupini, and Prince FERDINAND had opened the 
Bulgarian Sobranje in a cheerful speech. 

News came on Monday of another reverse to the 
Spaniards at Melilla. This was somewhat toned down 
by later official representations, but it was admitted 
that General MarGa.Lo, the Spanish commander, had 
been killed, and that the reinforcements originally 
planned would have to be increased. The Franco- 
Russian fétes had wound up with a telegram from the 
Czar to M. Carnot of gracious, but somewhat Delphic, 
import; and the Times’ Correspondent “ seemed to 
** awake as from a feverish dream.” The quieter, but 
perhaps not less significant, festivities at Spezia had 
also concluded. There was little other news of import- 
ance, 

On Tuesday news at last came that the everlasting Silver 
Bill had been forced through the United States Senate. 
The Bismarckian organs in Germany were imploring 
that country to take the moral of the Toulon business, 
and make up to Russia. The Austrian Ministry were 
likely to retire. The Chicago Exhibition had been closed 
with maimed rites, in consequence of the murder of 
the Mayor by a presumed lunatic. There was no news 
from Melilla or Mashonaland; France was slowly re- 
covering from the effects of her noce with the Russian 
sailors. 

Some details of the whereabouts of the columns 
invading Matabeleland were published on Wednesday, 
together with vague accounts of “skirmishes.” France 
was bubbling over with fraternity, and suggesting the 
recall of everybody and the wiping out of all scores. 
In the Prussian elections the advanced Radicals seemed 
to be getting the better of it as far as Berlin was con- 
cerned. Austria was still in a state of suspense as to 
its Ministry. The losses of the Spaniards at Melilla 
were reduced, and the Spanish press—which must 
be a singularly foolish press—was crying out 
against England, and suggesting common cause with 
France, This, on the special subject, is really rather 


like abusing the policeman and inviting the burglar 
into your parlour. Abundant but exceedingly vague 
news came from Brazil; a specimen of its vagueness be- 
ing the item that the insurgent cruiser Republica had 
rammed a transport and drowned five hundred men, 
without anything to show whether the assailed ship 
was an enemy or—as is more the custom in ramming 
cases—a consort. M. DE MOLiNaRI, the well-known 
publicist, wrote a long letter in French to the Times, 
advocating a “ League of Neutrals”—a rather lament- 
able instance of the ineradicable humanity of that 
delusion whereof the famous Chinese fancy of painting 
a junk with guns and funnels and so forth is only a 
symbol. 

On Thursday morning came the welcome news that 
the Matabele had been engaged and completely routed, 
with heavy loss, in a fight, or succession of fights, the 
brunt of which had been borne by Major Forzes and 
the Fort Charter column of the Company’s force. The 
other columns, and that of Colonel GooLp-Apams, 
had successively effected a junction, and the whole 
force had occupied the royal kraal of Bulawayo with- 
out, it would seem, further resistance. The Matabele, 
with LOBENGULA at their head, were said to be in full 
flight, though reports differed whether towards the 
Zambesi or merely to the Matopo Hills. The Cape 
Government, which is only the Company under another 
name, had asked Sir Henry Loca to forward home 
their opinion that the Company should be allowed to 
settle the matter as they pleased, subject to Lord 
Rrron’s approval. At Réunion, the captain and crew 
of a dhow captured at Zanzibar in flagrant delict of 
slave-trading had been acquitted thereof; a new and 
surely final proof that, as M. D—E ManpAT-GRANCEY and 
other candid experts have confessed, France deliberately 
protects the slave-trade. The Silver Bill had been 
carried in the American House of Representatives in 
the form in which the Senate had sent it down. In 
Spain the absurd and probably quite unreal sputtering 
of newspapers against England in the Morocco business 
continued, 

Further news of the victory over the Matabele came 
yesterday, when it appeared that both the numbers. 
engaged and the loss of the enemy had been much 
smaller than at first reported. Not more than five 
thousand of LoBENGULa’s troops—or not half his force, 
at the very lowest computation—had attacked, the 
Company having to thank the Imperial forces for the 
large diversion effected by them; and about a tenth of 
the attacking force (instead of 3,000, as at first esti- 
mated) had fallen. Only two Englishmen, Messrs. 
WaLrers and Burnett, had been killed. The great 
M. Mizon had been talking greatly in Algeria; but his 
statements were in part fiatly denied by no English- 
man, but by the official Report of the German Baron 
VON STETTEN. There had been a fray on the Alsatian 
frontier between a German gamekeeper and French 
poachers, two of whom he killed. 

Irelana, be late Archbishop of ARMaGH’s funeral 

was celebrated at his See and at Belfast, 
with a very great concourse, in which it is pleasant to 
remark that the chief dignitaries of the Roman Church 
at both places assisted. 

Settund The Secularist party in the University of 

Edinburgh received a check yesterday week 
in the rejection, by a large majority in the University 
Council, of the report of a sub-committee recommending 
the complete abolition of tests, and practically the aboli- 
tion of the theological faculty. 

The Cutlers’) The Sheffield men were lucky on Thurs- 

Feast. day in their Cutlers’ Feast, which was 
addressed by Lord Roverts, who always “draws” ; 
Lord Spencer, who, freed for the nonce from Home 
Rule, smiled through his usua! tears; the Duke of 
NORFOLK, and others. 
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The Coal There was little coal news this day week 
Strike. except rumours and recriminations, with a 
further heavy rise in London prices. 

On Monday morning things were preparing for the 
possibility of a Conference; but the knowing ones 
were not sanguine. Lord MasHam, with some justice, 
scolded his brother coalowners sharply in the Times for 
mismanaging their strong case. But we must demur 
to the conclusion of an official “‘ Correspondent” of that 
paper, that “there are no ethical questions involved,” 
and that “neither party is entitled to particular 
“sympathy.” We shall grant this when we learn that 
the confederated masters have burnt the plant, blown 
up the house, and beaten the servants of some one of 
their numbers who has opened his pits at the “old 
“rate.” The colliers have done these things ; the coal- 
owners have not. 

The Miners’ Federation met on Monday, and agreed 
to the Conference “ without prejudice.” It was feared, 
however, that a considerable amount of prejudice might 
be imported into it. There had been more of that rioting 
which does not prevent amiable folk from declaring 
that “ love, justice, and mercy are on the side of the 
** colliers.” Meanwhile, a striking letter of Lord Fitrz- 
WILLIAM'S, published on Tuesday morning, and de- 
scribing how his men, “who had no quarrel with him, 
“ nor he with them,” had been ordered out of his pits 
by the Federation, may be recommended to any one 
who has been deceived by the impudent falsehood of 
calling the strike a “ lock-out.” 

On Wednesday morning it was authoritatively an- 
nounced that the Conference would be held yesterday, 
not, as was at first said, on Thursday. 

A meeting of Gladstonian M.P.’s and others was held 
on Wednesday in London in unconcealed partisanship 
for the miners, who have the most votes to give. This 
assemblage passed a resolution of sympathy with their 
friends and patrons in the struggle for a “ minimum 
* standard of decent living.” And how if there are too 
many miners for the coal required to be got? Are the 
supernumeraries to be supplied with the “ decent 
* standard” at the expense of the consumer, who him- 
self has to make his living where he can, and shift to 
another business if his own is overstocked ? 


TheLaw The “ Indian oculists” were lucky—getting 

Courts. off, partly in consequence of the direction 
of the Common Serjeant, with a verdict of acquittal, 
though the jury coupled it with an expression of regret 
that the law was not stricter. A suit between 
Mr. StaNuey and his lecturing agent was, after some 
length of hearing, composed ; and the Court of Appeal 
peremptorily refused stay of execution of the costs of 
Mr. Havetock Witson’s libel action. Lord EsuHer, 
following the lines of Judge Boyp in Ireland the other 
day, pointed out that to adopt any other course would 
be to establish differences between classes of HER 
MajJEsty’s subjects, and to lay it down that a poor but 
virtuous member of Parliament may be as reckless as 
he pleases in bringing actions against other people. 
Next day the opposition of the Marquess of AYLEs- 
BURY to the claim of the Marchioness which threatened 
the rescinding of Lord IveaGn’s contract to purchase 
Savernake was formally withdrawn, and the matter is 
off. As we have on several occasions pointed out, the 
other event, though doubtless gratifying to the tenants 
and neighbours, would have inflicted an extreme and 
undeserved hardship on perfectly guiltless members of 
the Bruce family. 
' Some surprise has been expressed even in 
Gladstonian circles at the of 
Mr. Spencer WALPOLE from the Isle of Man to the 
Secretaryship of the Post Office, a position generally 
thought to require special knowledge. But these 
guileless ones forget that Mr. WALPOLE only the other 
day published a book called The Land of Home Rule. 


Mr. GLapsTonE has an old-fashioned, but not un- 
comfortable, belief that the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and seldom loses an opportunity of showing it. 


A conference of bishops, cardinals, rabbis, 
members of and other instru- 
ments of music was held on Tuesday at the Mansion 
House on the subject of the unemployed. A “ Free 
“Labour Congress” was also held in Clerkenwell, at 
which strikes were denounced and an amendment of 
the law so as wholly to prevent picketing advocated. 
It is a pity that no persons of importance were pre- 
sent, for that way lies the only chance of preventing 
disaster, if not ruin, to the social and commercial 
welfare of England. 


Further attention was drawn last week to 
SI singular conduct of Mr. ACLAND’s de- 
partment in working against the Southampton School 
Board, at the instance, it would seem, of a self- 
constituted “Union of Teachers,” the guiding spirit 
of which is a well-known busybody named YOXALL. 

The subject of the Bangor College scandal was re- 
vived this week by the Bishop of St. Asapa, in con- 
nexion with a resolution of the Council of that 
institution to harden their hearts and refuse to 
discourage, even by implication, the stroking of under- 

raduate damsels’ cheeks with examination papers 
by gallant Professors, And, indeed, it is a harm- 
less amusement; also, one would think, not over- 
stimulating. 

The old cry for victorias, or something of the kind, 
as an alternative to hansoms and “ growlers,” has 
once more been raised, with the old answer that the 
public knows not the victoria, and won’t use it. 


The London Last week the London County Council 
County Council. maintained its position as moral meddler 
in reference to the Palace of Varieties, but was saved 
from the even greater absurdity of deciding that the 
Savoy Hotel may not send for “Sneak’s noise” at 
dinner on Sunday. 

On Tuesday the Council contrived, at one sitting, 
to exhibit the philanthropy of Mr. Turman (by 
suggesting that the Thames Conservancy, not itself, 
should undertake the reclaiming of the foreshores, 
which would give so much employment); the con- 
sistency of lovely woman (by shortly afterwards de- 
clining to undertake certain improvements inland 
which would also give employment, and which it could 
not put off on any one else), and the dignified intel- 
ligence of a spoilt child (by assigning as its reason for 
refusal the fact that the House of Lords will not give 
it leave to “ betterment ”—or blackmail—the well-to- 
do for the expenses of these operations). 

The Betterment question, however, is to be regu- 
larly fought out next week on a proposal of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee in reference to the Bill affected by 
the House of Lords, and an amendment of Sir Jonny 
LuBBock’s. 

There were two races of some interest on 

Racing. the last day of the Houghton Meeting— 
the Jockey Club Cup, which was won by Lady Rose- 
bery, and the Old Cambridgeshire. This latter fell to 
Metallic, who had run fourth in the greater race of the 
same name. 

The Great Tom Stakes at Lincoln, on Tuesday this 
week, was thought good for the Duke of PorTLAND’s 
Mrs. Butterwick. She, however, made no show in the 
actual race, which was won by Mr. JonnsTone’s Best 
Man. 

Lord KELVIN, both as President of the 
nna Royal Society and as an old Cambridge 
man, took part, with many of the dignitaries of the 
University, this day week in opening new Science 
Buildings at the Leys School, Cambridge. 
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Mr. ALFRED RimMER had made _ himself 

Ovituary. somewhat well known for years past by 
issuing a series of topographical works relating to 
interesting towns and districts in England, with letter- 
press and illustrations both from his own hand. 
Neither in writing nor in limning was Mr. RIMMER’s 
art of the most excellent kind, but it was 
harmless and praiseworthy enough.—Mr,. Tuomas 
Hitt was the father of all such as make and 
remake organs. He represented a family of such 
artists many generations old—a system which is out of 
favour and scantly represented now, but which has 
probably produced the best craftsmanship and some of 
the best art in the world. In Sir Jonn Apport, late 
Premier of the Dominion, Canada has lost yet another 
of that elder group of her statesmen upon whom great 
inroads have been made in the last year or two. He 
was a strong Federalist and a good Conservative in 
Canadian politics. ——Herr, or M., Kart BopMer (for, 
though settled in France for all but half a century, he 
was by birth a Swiss of the German side) was known 
for various kinds of nature-painting, and especially for 
his wild beasts. Sir CHRISTOPHER TEESDALE was 
very well known, first for his exploits at Kars, then 
for a long period as Equerry to the PRINCE or WALES, 
and, lastly, as Master of the Ceremonies to the QUEEN. 


THE MATABELE WAR, 


ae news which came in the middle of the present 
week in part antiquates the discussions and 
rumours which preceded it; but only in part. It 
would appear that the combined operations of the 
three columns starting from the Company’s three forts, 
and of the Bechuanaland force under Colonel Goo.p- 
Apams and KHaMA, were carried out with a precision 
which has not always marked English operations, and 
which reflects very great credit on the leaders and 
planners of the campaign, as well as on that prince of 
guides and scout-masters, Mr. FREDERICK SELOUS. 
The brunt of the fighting appears to have fallen on the 
Fort Charter column, commanded by Major Forses; 
and the tenor of the fighting was exactly what, bar 
accident and conduct, might have been anticipated. 
The Company’s troopers formed laager—probably a 
regular waggon-laager, and not what the Basuto his- 
torian of Ulundi picturesquely called a laager of flesh— 
and met the onslaught of the impis with one un- 
ceasing volley from Maxim-gun and magazine-rifle—an 
unheroic mode of fighting, perhaps, but the only one 
possible in the circumstances. Then, when even Zulu 
flesh and blood could stand no longer being mown 
down like grass without ever getting within assegai 
reach, a charge was ordered, and, after a short stand 
made by the crack Imbizo regiment, the entire Mata- 
bele force fled, the King’s kraal being occupied without 
further resistance. It was uncertain which direction 
LobENGULA’s flight had taken, This is undoubtedly a 
very decided victory, and though it would have been 
more English (though perhaps less colonial) if Mr. 
Ruopes had abstained from boasting that “alone he 
did it,” there seems to be no reasonable doubt that 
his men did turn the actual handles and press the 
actual triggers. 


We—not being quite so ignorant as | 


those Gladstonians who have shown that they do not — 
know the Company’s troops from the Bechuana police, © 
or either from anything else—have very well known | 


all along that the Company’s troops were composed 


of excellent material for the special service. It is not | 


so much improbable as impossible that they would 


have had such thorough and prompt success but for | 
the Imperial co-operation with them which divided | 


LOBENGULA’s forces, but that does not detract from 
their own merits. The British South Africa Company 


has shown that it is able to do the work which it 
obtained its charter to do, and that it did not obtain 
that charter on false pretences. 


But when we are told that “ the Government*must 
“defer in every possible way to Mr. RuopEs’s opinions,” 
and must “consider in a liberal spirit the Company’s 
“ claims to a substantial share of territory,” we own to 
some astonishment at finding an English newspaper, 
and such a newspaper as the Jimes, adopting such a 
tone. The Government of England has sunk pretty 
low at times; but not, we should hope, so low as to 
“ defer” to a subject, who, clever as he is, is in this 
matter mainly a Company-promoter. It is also at 
least early to talk about “a liberal share of territory” 
in the tone of a skilful prospectus-drawer, while it 
may be added that it is also considerably unwise, 
inasmuch as it seems to endorse the enemy’s conten- 
tion that the whole affair is one of land-grabbing. In 
the first place, the bear is not skinned yet, nor even 
killed. If the Matabele should really make up their 
minds to trek—to follow the North star, as they did 
once before, and to cross the Zambesi—it seems to 
be thought in some quarters that it is the same thing 
as their vanishing into chaos. It will be nothing of 
the kind. The Trans-Zambesian country is now mapped 
out among different European Powers, and though 
Barotseland and other districts into which the flight 
is most likely to be taken are nominally ours, the terri- 
tories of Portugal and of Germany are quite within 
LOBENGULA’S reach; while those of the Congo Free 
State cannot be said to be beyond it. We cannot ex- 
pect in the most favourable circumstances to turn an 
indefinite number of homeless and infuriated Zulus- 
loose into space, and hear nothing more of them. 


Nor are the events of the past merely unimportant. 
It is perfectly true that the Chartered Company is not 
responsible for the most untoward incidents of the cam- 
paign hitherto; but these events themselves show the 
necessity of having on the spot some high and qualified 
Imperial military authority. The despatch of Sir 
FREDERICK CARRINGTON was good ; but it cannot be too 
much regretted that Lord Riron did not accept that 
officer's services when they were first offered, in which 
case he would by this time have been far up the 
country on his way to the scene of action. We do 
not wish to prejudge officers at a distance and in diffi- 
culties; but the account given by Colonel GooLp 
ADAMS himself of the shooting of the Matabele Indunas. 
in camp does not give the most favourable idea of his 
conduct. ‘ No one,” he says, “told me that they had 
“a message for me.” We should have thought that 
the commander of such a force in such circumstances. 
would hardly have waited for somebody to tell him that 
there were strangers in his camp with a possible errand. 
A very important possibility of the quarrel has been 
also started by the assertion that one of the Indunas 
thus unfortunately shot was a relative of the great 
chief or king, GuNGuNHAMA, It will be remembered 
that this chief, whose territory lies in the Portuguese 
sphere, offered during the Anglo-Portuguese dispute 
allegiance to the QUEEN, which was declined. If he 
should take into his head, seeing the attitude of 
the Company towards his great neighbour and far- 
away fellow-tribesman to the north-west, to assume 
the offensive on the south-east of Mashonaland, the 
Company will have a new foe on its hands—the 
Beira route may be hopelessly interrupted, and the 
Governments of England and Portugal will be in a very 
awkward position. On the other hand, nothing of this 
sort may happen; but the possibility of it shows the 
dangers of the case. 

It may be observed, however, that the steady prose- 
cution of the combined plan of invasion, depending 
as it did entirely upon the co-opera‘ion of an Imperial 
force, disposes of the representation that Sir HENRY 
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Loco has in some mischievous and improper way 
hampered the combatants. For our part, we frankly 
admit that we think it not improbable that Lord 
Ripon will do mischief; but we are unable to change 
this apprehension into an assumption without evidence 
that he has done some. And the outeries of the 
Company’s friends, while intrinsically unreasonable, 
have been shown to be to the last degree unwise by 
the inevitable exaggerations on the other side. It is 
no wonder, when the Company’s men “cry like pea- 
“ cocks ” at a mild reminder that the final decision lies 
above them, that the Company’s enemies should begin 
to talk ancient history about Captain Lenpy’s alleged 
severities to the Mashonas, and modern nonsense 
about the “King of Matabeleland and Mashona- 
“land.” It is impossible to imagine more question- 
begging fallacies than these expressions, which to 
the hopeless incuriousness of the average Briton, no 
doubt, give the idea of a rightful and long de- 
scended monarch, invaded in his ancestral realms. 
LOBENGULA is, or was, “King of the Matabele,” of 
course. But the Matabele are invaders of barely two 
generations’ standing, even in that part of the land 
south of the Zambesi which they themselves inhabit, 
while over Mashonaland and a great deal else they 
have not even the rights of occupation, but merely 
those of occasional raiding, cattle-lifting, and homicide. 
It would be as sensible to call any Scotch Border reiver 
the “ King of Northumberland,” or any highwayman 
the “ King of Hounslow Heath,” as to call LoBENGULA 
“ King of Mashonaland.” 

To conclude, then, we congratulate the Company on 
the good work it has done, and are quite ready to back 
it in all reasonable exertions of its franchises and 
privileges. It has shown that it can keep its head by 
fighting, which is the first thing needful; and it must 
now show that it can keep its head in another way. 
We think government by Chartered Company in such 
cases a convenient scheme enough, and one excellently 
suited, if not to counsels of perfection, to the strength 
of the English character and the weakness of English 
statesmen—our rulers being toooften such fainéantsand 
faddist-fearers that they would do nothing if left to them- 
selves. Intelligent Imperial supervision in matters which 
certainly touch the rights and welfare of quasi-inde- 
pendent native States, and which, not improbably, 
may touch the rights or the pretensions of European 
Powers, is, however, an absolute sine qua non. We 
cannot allow the Cape Colony, which has no more 
rights in the matter than are conveyed by mere (and 
that rather distant) propinquity, to dictate ; we cannot 
allow Mr. Ruopes’s private interests to require or 
receive “deference.” The Empire must be governed 
by the Imperial Government; and if the Imperial 
Government seems likely to make mistakes, we in 
England must do our best to prevent it. 


A NEW IDEA, 


OME one has injudiciously remarked that only 
maniacs and sensational novelists can be original. 
Maniacs, on the other hand, go mad in regular grooves, 
and a new idea ina novel is almost unheard of. In 
her Diana Tempest (BENTLEY) Miss CHOLMONDELEY 
has an idea which is as good as new from its applica- 
tion. The tale is a kind of sandwich ; there is a good 
thick slice of sensational beef and mustard packed 
between two slices of moral remarks and love affairs. 
The moralities are, as usual among ladies, of the Tito 
MELEma character. The selfish, handsome people are 
not spared, and the author seems to think that women 
are often very inconsiderately treated by men. ‘“‘ Man 
“‘ must swear and women must weep” is the burden 
of her philosophy, and it is certain that profane oaths 


and tears are bad things, while the sexes often make life 
a burden to each other. Not for her flouts and quips 
will mankind bury its nose in Diana Tempest. What 
glues the reader to Miss CHOLMONDELEY’S book is a new 
idea. In essence it is at least as old as the more 
recent geological formations ; for we have all heard of 
the magician who raised sprites which he could not lay, 
and we all know Monrérin’s chenapans de la pire 
espece, who try to kill the true heir under cover of a 
seeming accident. It is a pleasant old cliché; Mr. 
KIPLinG used it in the Naulakha, where they let a 
fighting ape loose on the American hero. Our 
sympathies, of course, were with the ape. MOonrTé&PiNn 
has cut holes in ice, and has put adders in workboxes, 
and made scaffoldings fall many a time. Miss 
CHOLMONDELEY, by a stroke of real narrative genius, 
combines the old donnée of the magician with the 
favourite plan of XAVIER DE MONTEPIN. 

A disappointed claimant of an estate lays, with a 
chenapan, ten bets of 1000!. to 1/. against his ever 
inheriting the property. This he does when half mad 
and more than half drunk; and then—he is like the 
magician, he cannot lay the spectres he has raised. 
He cannot find the chief bandit ; and, when he does 
find him, for reasons very good, but not here to be 
divulged, he cannot stop him. Meanwhile the unsus- 
pecting hero is like AURELIa’s unfortunate Young 
Man. He is thrust into so many accidents that he 
seems likely to end in being quite imperfect. And 
still the repentant claimant cannot stop the plots, and 
dares not read the newspapers, for fear of reading about 
a final and fatal mischance. At last he seems to have 
the thread of the plot in his hands; at last he 
meets one of the assassins; and the discovery is 
one of the finest things that has been done 
since the JMoonstone. But this is but one of 
the band, and the awful thing is that neither he 
nor any of the rest know that there is a band; 
each thinks himself a solitary miscreant. The chief 
conspirator is dead, and his secrets have perished with 
him. What is the remorseful sinner to do? It is, we 
think, quite a new situation, and very powerful. Yet 
this rare piece of originality is clearly nothing but the 
result of two very old ideas in chemical combination. 
There is, apparently, no other way of being original. 
Still, there was this way, which proves, we think, that 
all the stories have not been told. The way out of the 
tangle is also (though not more novel than Hop o’ my 
Thumb in essence) a rather unexpected way, and 
gratifying to the sense of poetical justice. The 
happy blend might, conceivably, have fallen into better 
hands ; but, as long as she sticks to real business, Miss 
CHOLMONDELEY is very capable. And yet, the un- 
grateful reader may exclaim, “Why had not Mr. 
“ SrevENsON this delightful inspiration ; what were his 
“ Brownies about when they gave it away to a 
“lady?” But to think thus is, indeed, to be selfish, 
ungrateful, “just like a man,” in fact, as Miss CHOL~ 
MONDELEY conceives of that dastardly sex. 


THE AUTUMN SITTING. 


W* certainly never expected a month ago that we 
should welcome the resumption of Parliamentary 
business with a sense of relief; but the oratory of the 
later recess has been, for the most part, so flat and un- 
profitable, that the prospect of proceedings which 
cannot possibly be duller, and can hardly help being 
more practical, is almost cheering. At any rate, we 
know the worst of the Parish Councils and the 
Employers’ Liability Bills. We expect nothing lively 
from them or from the debates upon them ; while the 
stump orators—or rather we should say, perhaps, the 
one stump orator of the recess, has been perpetually 
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tantalizing us with the expectation that he would 
say something both new and true, and as perpetually 
disappointing us by failure in one respect or the other 
when not in both. There was none of this vexation 
about the speeches either of Mr. FowLer or Mr. Lona 
last Thursday afternoon. They prepare us for several 
weeks of what must necessarily be, for the most part, 
uninteresting and often almost technical discussion ; 
albeit now and then, no doubt, diversified by debate on 
some question which brings important principles into 
controversy. Still, for our own part, we prefer it at its 
dullest to the sort of fare with which we have been 
lately regaled from the provincial stump. 


If we did not know, on the best possible authority— 
that of their supporters inthe press—that the present 
Government are extraordinarily rich in oratorical 
talent, we certainly should not have discovered it from 
the proceedings of the last fortnight. Or, again, we 
may say that, if we did knowthe Treasury Bench to 
abound with able defenders of the Ministerial policy 
before popular audiences, we should have concluded— 
save for assurances to the contrary from the same 
quarter—that a good many of them must have but 
little liking for the policy it would be their duty to 
defend, In other words, we should have found it diffi- 
cult to believe without Gladstonian assistance that the 
Cabinet is full of Mr. Asquirus, and that all of those 
Mr. AsQuiTHs are burning with an equal desire to 
justify the Ministerial achievements and glorify the 
Ministerial prospects. For, if so, why only one Mr. 
Asquita repeating himself many times and in many 
places, and amid a silence not broken until the very eve 
of the resumed Parliamentary sittings, and then but 
faintly, by the voices of Mr. FowLer and Sir GrorGE 
TREVELYAN? It really seems a little hard, with a 
company containing so many talented performers, to 
put so much on this indefatigable soloist. Could not Sir 
WiLLIAM Harcourt have occasionally obliged ? Or Mr. 
Morey? Or, at the very least, Mr. Saaw LeFevre ? 
One cannot help suspecting that the Home SEcrETARY 
would have been as thankful for the relief as any one. 
At Leeds, last Tuesday, he had to tell his hearers that 
he “ declined absolutely, in justice to the public and 
‘in mercy to himself,” to make another speech. As to 
justice, we say nothing ; but we are bound to admit 
that we lean strongly to the side of mercy ourselves. 
When a Minister of Mr. Asquirn’s rank and reputation 
is reduced—as he had been reduced the day before—to 
effusive eulogies of the statesmanship of Mr. HerBert 
GLADSTONE and the administrative genius of Mr. 
ARTHUR ACLAND, it certainly seems about time to 
* take him off” The most indulgent of critics must 
feel that he has pretty well talked himself out. 


It was, perhaps, under orders that he continued up 
to the last to give a place in his speeches to the Home 
Rule Bill. Otherwise, one would have thought that, 
after having first said that the Bill would be “kept 
“alive” next Session, though it would not be re- 
introduced in the House of Commons, and having 
subsequently supplemented that statement by an expla- 
nation which has involved the future of the Bill in 
complete obscurity, an expositor of the policy of the 
Government would be glad to change the subject, or, at 
any rate, would find little to add to his enlightening 
communication. Mr. AsquirH, however, deemed it 
necessary in his final speech to draw attention once 
more to the ludicrous inconsistency of the Ministerial 
position with regard to the great measure which they 
received a “ mandate” from the country to pass. 
Does any one suppose, asked the Home SECRETARY, 
that now, “ when the perils of the seas are overpassed, 
“and the only obstacle we have to encounter is the 
“shifting and crumbling bar at the entrance of the 
‘‘ harbour, we should abandon the vessel? No; we 
“mean to stick to the ship. We intend to bring her 


“into port.” These be brave words; but they some- 
how do not quite seem to square with the known 
sailing orders of a vessel which, instead of running 
straight for the harbour in question, is about to 
set off upon a cruise over an unknown ocean with a 
ship’s company consisting of half-a-dozen mutinous 
factions, bound for as many different shores, and each 
of them insisting that the port of their own selection 
shall be first touched at. 


This act of conventional homage to his Irish masters 
having been duly performed, Mr. AsquiTH went on to 
discuss education, secular and religious (with side-hits 
of no very deadly character at Lord SaLispury), whence 
he passed to what he, no doubt, intended for the most 
important part of his speech—a disquisition on 
Imperial and municipal politics. From this we gather 
that the Home SecrETARY—who might have been 
expected to regard his native land as no very 
unjust stepmother of a young lawyer of ability 
who adds polities to his professional labours—considers 
England to be at present only “worth dying for” and 
not “ worth living in,” though he is inclined to think 
it might be made so if its citizens were rated and taxed 
more highly in order to provide a fund out of which to 
pay workmen more than the market value of their 
labour. Of course Mr. AsquitH does not put it pre- 
cisely in this way, because he is careful to substitute 
the word “ municipality” for the word “ ratepayer,” 
and instead of saying ‘‘taxpayer” to say “ State”; 
whereby, of course, that portion of his audience to 
whom both “State” and “ municipality” are mere 
alternative names for a benevolent Fortunatus with 
an inexhaustible purse of his own were no doubt vastly 
edified. To disarm the cavilling critic Mr. Asquirn, of 
course, reminds us that “ there is no labour so costly in 
“ the long run as cheap labour” ; which is true, but only 
within limits, and has, moreover, no intelligible relation 
to his avowed principle of determining the rate of wages 
by the amount of remuneration required, not to obtain 
good work, but to maintain the workman at a certain—or 
rather an uncertain—level of material comfort. Labour, 
in other words, which is not so cheap as to be “in the 
“long run costly” to the employer, but yet too 
cheap to satisfy the demands of the labourer, would, it 
is to be presumed, be, in Mr. Asquitn’s opinion, insuffi- 
ciently paid; in which case the comfort derivable by 
the ratepayer or the taxpayer from reflection on his 
second principle would be comparatively small. This 
objection, however, is not likely to have occurred to 
Mr. Asquitn’s hearers, and his agreeable rhetoric may 
no doubt, therefore, have served its party purposes, 


Almost for the first time, however, in recent Minis- 
rial speeches—perhaps quite for the first time, if we 
except the recent speech of Mr. Fow.er, the signifi- 
cance of which, however, is somewhat weakened by 
reflection on the maxim that “there is nothing like 
“ leather”—we meet, in the person of the Home 
SECRETARY, with a Minister who condescends to refer 
to the business for which Parliament, after having sat 
for nine months of the year, is to be compelled to sit 
throughout the eleventh and the greater part of the 
twelfth. Mr. AsquirH did vouchsafe to discuss the 
Parish Councils Bill in a certain amount of detail, 
which is more than Sir GEorGE TREVELYAN did at 
Glasgow. The member for the Bridgeton division of 
that city glanced casually at the prospects of the “ next 
“ six weeks,” when the business of the Government 
would be to show that “the representative assembly 
“of this great practical nation was capable of 
“ carrying two great measures, one of which was 
“more than half through the House already, 
“and the principle of both of which both 
“parties professed to approve.” Undoubtedly it will, 
as Sir GEORGE implies, afford a crucial test of the 
question, whether he and his colleagues are really 
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capable of honestly applying “ principles of which 
“ both parties approve,” in a manner to which neither 
party can object, or whether their incorrigible pro- 
pensity to wrest principles to their own political advan- 
tage, and to the injury or supposed injury of their 
opponents, will on this, as on so many other occasions, 
prove too strong for them. And, in this connexion, it 
is not perhaps irrelevant to note that Sir GEORGE 
TREVELYAN gave the most prominent position in his 
speech to the subject of the gerrymandering Registra- 
tion Bill—a typical example of the loyal and high- 
minded manner in which Ministers set about their 
work of legislatively applying principles “ of which 
“ both parties profess to approve.” 


THE STUFF FOR SOLDIERS. 


| ig face of the expected meeting within a week or so 

of a Departmental Committee for the purpose of 
inquiring into the selection of officers by competition, 
attention may be strongly drawn to an article by Mr. 
W. B. Scoones in the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century. We do not, indeed, agree, and Mr. Scoongs 
will not expect us to agree, with everything that this 
article contains. We do not entirely share his admira- 
tion for Lord Sanpuurst, for instance, or his views on 
the position of Greek in military examination. But 
these (though Mr. Scoongs has dwelt on the latter at 
such length that to pass it over would be to incur tbe 
risk of a supposition that we shared his views) are not 
the main points at issue. Even with regard to the 
academic part of the question, we are heartily in accord 
with him in the stress which he lays on the necessity 
of giving to military geography a far higher place and 
making it much more of a sine qué non than has yet 
been done. But the point and the merit of the article 
lies, as we have said, elsewhere. 

It will, or should, be remembered that a very short 
time ago Mr. BaLrour drew groans of real or pre- 
tended horror from the fanatics of competition and 
free appointment by remarking that he knew men 
admirably qualified for military officers who had been 
excluded from the service because of their want of 
qualifications not very apparently or intimately con- 
nected with the requirements of that service. We all 
(at the least those who know anything about the 
matter) are in Mr. Batrour’s case, At present a boy 
or young man may be of admirable physique; he may 
be an excellent rider; he may have shown in the 
hunting field an eye for country, judgment, patience, 
dash; he may as captain of an Eleven or a football 
team, or as stroke of a boat, have displayed the very 
qualities of a general in miniature. And all these 
good qualities will not only not weigh, but will not 
even count—we do not say against “ brains,” which 
is a very vague expression, or scholarship, but— 
against a slightly superior faculty on the part of 
somebody else in getting up, under intelligent and ex- 
pert teaching, the materials of a so-called literary 
examination. We do not merely prefer the second set 
of gifts to the first; we say to the first “ You shall, 
“‘ except in the ridiculous and infinitesimal proportion 
“ of a doctor’s examination, count for nothing at all.” 
We do not merely give the one class an advantage 
over the other; we decline to consider that other. If 
the youngster can at Sandhurst learn in a few months 
to leave off embracing his charger by the neck or 
affectionately clinging to a lock of his hair, if he can 
get tolerably well set up, learn to shoot and fence a 
little, and so forth, during his brief novitiate, so much 
the better. But though these things are better taught 
in earlier youth than at any other time—if at any other 
time they can be taught at «ll well—though the differ- 
ence in aptitude for them is immense in individuals, can 


be perceived by experts in no time, and can perhaps 
never be made up at all in after life, we take abso- 
lutely no notice of them. The book and the desk— 
these are our sole and only implement and testing- 
ground in selecting the stuff for soldiers. 

Now, it is the doing away with this which is the 
main object of Mr. Scoones’s remarkable paper. He 
would not, of course, do away with the literary part of 
the examination ; we do not know that we would do 
away with it ourselves. But he would have large 
marks assigned toa sort of gymnastic or panathletic 
competition to be gone through in buildings and on 
grounds, properly arranged, under the eye and accor«d- 
ing to the decision of officers of large experience in the 
field. For the details of his scheme—which are not 
essential to it, and which of course admit of much dis- 
cussion and variation—we must refer readers to his 
article. The important point is this proposal, which, 
revolutionary as it may seem, is in effect only a re- 
version to the principles of common sense, an inroad 
upon the Chinese folly of our present system of corm- 
petitive rejection of the fitteet. Any fool can of 
course, if he chooses, make fun of the proposed trials, 
and any wiseacre can urge the difficulty of attaining 
to a really just and sound decision in them, The first 
person may be neglected; and to the second we may 
reply that every experienced examiner knows that he 
is liable to do gross injustice in the most “ literary ~ 
examination. At any rate, the proposal jumps so well 
with almost all the sensible complaints which have 
been made of the present system, and of our modern 
class of officer, that it deserves at least a fair hearing, 
if not a patient trial. It might have drawbacks ; it 's 
a way of things to have them. But it would, at lea-t, 
remove the present crying absurdity that, if A is a very 
little worse than B in matters most of which are at 
best facultative to the soldier, and infinitely his 
superior in those which are for the soldier all but im- 
perative, his superiority will not be allowed to have 
even a voice in his fate, while his inferiority will ex- 
clude him inevitably from the service of his country. 


THE SILVER BILL. 


HE final vote on the Sherman Act Repeal Bill by 
the United States Senate is not only a success for 
sound financial principles. It is a great personal 
victory for Mr. CLEVELAND. The course of the confli-t 
has shown once more the great strength of the po»'- 
tion of an American President who is not hampered 
by the necessity of considering his chance of re- 
election. Mr, CLEVELAND, who is President for the 
second time, knows that, according to a now we'll 
settled rule, he cannot expect a third term of office. 
He is, therefore, able to make full use of the large 
constitutional powers of the President. If this does 
in some degree diminish the credit due to Mr. 
CLEVELAND for his resolution, he is still entitled to the 
full benefit of the fact that the policy which he is 
carrying out is in itself wise. All authorities agree 
that his determination to accept no half-measures bs 
brought about the repeal pure and simple of the Sherman 
Act. The aim of theSenate has confessedly been to weery 
the supporters of repeal into a compromise by und's- 
guised obstruction. It is generally agreed that te 
Silver party would have obtained at least some measure 
of success if Mr. CLEVELAND had not made it perfectly 
clear that he would accept no Bill which did not free 
the Treasury unconditionally from the obligation to 
waste great sums of public money in the purchase of 
useless silver. 
The merits of the question have been so fully dis- 
cussed that they need no further notice. Indeed, it 
is quite unnecessary to consider them in connexion 
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with the opposition offered by the minority of the 
Senate to repeal, since that body does not appear to 
have discussed them at all. It has simply obstructed 
the Bill, in the hope of extorting terms which 
would be advantageous to the Senators concerned 
in the production of silver. If the Silver party had 
merely insisted on a thorough discussion of the Bill, 
they would only have done what they had a right to 
do, and were on their own principles bound to do. But 
there has been no pretence of confining themselves to 
the use of their legitimate powers. The Senators of 
the Silver party have avowedly endeavoured to make 
terms for themselves by something like the use of force. 
They have delivered speeches fifteen hours long “on 
“ one aspect of the question,” have repeated themselves 
without shame or measure, and have in every respect 
behaved exactly like the handful of riotous Irish ad- 
venturers who provoked the intervention of the late 
Speaker. Personalities were used with Irish fluency. 
“ Senator Morcan of Alabama denounced Mr. VooRHEES 
“ . . inscathing words; and Mr. WoLcortt of Colorado 
“concluded a fierce philippic against Mr. Carey of 
“ Wyoming with the proverb of Sancno Panza, that ‘it 
“ “was waste of lather to shave an ass.” The United 
States Senator seems to be fond of falling back on Don 
Quixote for abuse. Mr. SuMNER did on the occasion 
which provoked the notorious attack upon him. We hope 
the relatives of Mr. Carey of Wyoming will be less 
ferocious than Mr. BuTLER’s were, and that Mr. WoLcotr 
of Colorado will not be assailed with a cudgel. 

It is, perhaps, too much to hope that those among 
us who cant about opposition to the will of the people 
may be induced to pay some attention to the conflict 
in the United States Senate. The minority of the 
Senators who opposed repeal did not pretend that there 
was any doubt as to the will of the people. They did 
not insist that its will should be consulted. Indeed, 
the Constitution of the United States provides no 
means by which the appeal could be made at once. 
They did not ask for delay in order that the policy of 
the PrEsIDENT’s Cabinet might be thoroughly under- 
stood. They were not opposing a complicated measure 
of doubtful consequences, but an extremely simple 
administrative proposal to put a stop to an acknow- 
ledged waste of money. They could not hope for final 
success, but only to extort concessions from the weari- 
ness of their opponents. They were not even engaged 
on a party conflict, for Republicans and Democrats are 
divided on this question. The senatorial minority 
for the Bill contained more Republicans than Demo- 
crats, yet the minority contrived to delay the passing 
of the Bill for weeks, purely in their own personal 
interest. It is possible that they might have obtained 
some degree of success if the PRESIDENT had not re- 
fused to hear of compromise, and had not even let it be 
understood that he would take advantage of a clause in 
the Sherman Act to suspend the purchase of silver 
without waiting for the vote of the Senate. The 
elective principle does not appear to have the virtue to 
prevent the most shameless and self-seeking obstruc- 
tion in the United States Senate. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


NONSIDERING how little the Home SecrETARY 
has had to say about current events during his 
tiresome trumpetings of the Government to which he 
belongs, he has been not a little unfortunate in his 
scanty references to them. Nothing, for instance, 
could have been much more unhappy than his remarks 
on the subject of Imperial and local politics uttered 
only a day or two before the municipal election returns. 
We are often told, he said, that politics ought not to 
interfere with municipal electicrs ; and while a gentle- 


man as unlucky as himself in all save the fact that he 
is unknown exclaimed “ Bosh!” Mr, AsQuiTH went on 
to add, in his most impressive manner, “ I do not agree 
“with that view.” Well, he need not agree with it 
unless he likes, and, considering the high matters 
which he had come to Leeds to discourse upon, it 
hardly mattered much whether he agreed with it or 
not. Opinions differ not only as to whether Imperial 
politics ought to interfere, but as to whether they 
do or do not, in fact, interfere with municipal elec- 
tions ; but nobody has ever contended that municipal 
elections affect Imperial politics, and, as that last was 
Mr. Asquitn’s subject, he might have left the other 
alone. Perhaps he would if he had known that, from 
the first returns to hand a day or two later (returns 
made more favourable still to the Conservatives later), 
it would appear that the gain to the Conservative and 
Liberal-Unionist parties in 146 municipal boroughs 
—in only 102 of which there had been contests— 
amounted together to 97 seats, against only 34 won 
by Gladstonian candidates. It is, no doubt, the fact 
that many of the elections, even where contests 
occurred, were “decided without any reference to the 
* political opinions of the candidates, but wholly upon 
“ considerations of their personal fitness for office, or 
“ of the attitude they had assumed on questions of 
“ local concern.” And it is also true that it doesn’t 
matter. But why then say anything about it, when 
it was so easy not to say anything’ For, after all, 
it is easy to make a speech, even one that touched on 
the question of Local Government, without going 
out of your way to traverse the proposition that 
“polities ought not to be allowed to interfere with 
municipal elections.” 


Whether, and how far, they have interfered in the 
present instance it is difficult to say. But it certainly 
seems reasonable to believe that so exceptional an 
advantage as has been gained in the recent contests by 
one party over the other can hardly be unconnected 
with considerations of Imperial politics. Moreover, 
there are reasons which no observer of public affairs 
can fail to appreciate for suspecting that this election 
has been fought on stricter party lines than previous 
ones; and for anticipating, further, that future elec- 
tions will tend progressively to acquire a closer and 
closer resemblance to a purely political struggle. If 
we wanted an explanation of this tendency, we should 
not have very far to look. The speech to which 
we have referred at the outset of these remarks, and 
on which we comment more fully elsewhere, contains 
plenty of such explanatory matter. There are pas- 
sages in it instinct with that spirit, and redolent 
of those principles which have already captured the 
largest municipal body in the country, and the 
advance of which must necessarily have the effect 
of dividing the electorates of municipalities into more 
and more sharply divided parties. The return of 
a few Socialist candidates at the recent election is 
a sign of the same thing, though in itself a less im- 
portant one; since it will, no doubt, be a long time 
before avowed representatives of Socialism succeed 
in acquiring the control of local bodies. No such 
visible change in their constitution need take place in 
order to transform the character of their proceedings 
and the nature of the controversies which will divide 
them. The doctrines of, so called, Municipal Socialism 
find their advocates nowadays, not only in many 
men who would hesitate to call themselves Socialists, 
but even in some who do not hesitate to call themselves 
Conservatives ; and the municipal council chamber is 
more and more becoming the area in which the sup- 
porters of the opponents of these doctrines have to fight 
their battle. In other words, a whole mass of questions, 
both legislative and administrative, which are in the 
strictest sense of Imperial concern—which go, in fact, 
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— 
to the very root of those principles of property and 
contract on which Government is based—have been 
virtually referred by the Legislature to the decision of 
local deliberative bodies. Hence it seems inevitable 
that the whole character of the municipal electors should 
as time goes on be profoundly modified. It will evi- 
dently soon become impossible for an elector to con- 
fine himself to simply comparing the administrative 
capacity of competing candidates, when he finds him- 
self confronted with the preliminary question whether 
he prefers to have his rates levied and administered for 
him by a representative who holds, or by one who 
rejects, the principles in favour with the “ Advanced” 
members of the London County Council. 


THE VICTORIA MINUTES. 


HE Admiralty Minutes on the conduct of the 
officers concerned in the loss of H.M.S. Victoria, 
and on the quality of the ship herself, will be received 
not only with “ profound and painful interest,” as the 
Times justly says, but with not a little surprise and 
some criticism. The Admiralty confirm the finding of 
the court-martial as to Admiral Marka and Captain 
Bourke. They then add a severe censure on Captain 
JOHNSTONE of the Camperdown. An Admiralty 
Minute and a Report from Mr, Waite follow, in which 
the lost ship is asserted to have been a very good ship, 
and we are informed that she need never have gone to 
the bottom if proper use had been made of her water- 
tight compartments. The portion of this set of papers 
which will cause most surprise is, we conceive, the 
censure on Captain JonNsTone. The right of the 
Admiralty to pronounce the censure is beyond dispute. 
So is its right to dismiss Captain JOHNSTONE, as 
Admiral VERNON was dismissed, by administrative 
order, and without trial. The justice of any particular 
exercise of that right is, however, fair matter for 
discussion. 

The Admiralty censure Captain JOHNSTONE for not 
taking timely measures to avert the collision, and for 
not acting with sufficient energy for the purpose of 
saving his own ship after it had taken place. It is 
true that Admiral MarknaM takes upon himself full 
responsibility for the handling of the Camperdown, 
which, considering his attitude towards his superior, 
was the manly and honourable course for him to take 
in defence of his subordinate. The Admiralty hold 
that this was no sufficient excuse for Captain JOHNSTONE, 
who, we gather, with a clear danger before him, ought 
not to have tamely waited for his Admiral’s order. We 
are glad to find the Admiralty confirming the opinion 
we expressed from the beginning, that the Captain of 
one of Her MaJesty’s ships is not bound to be 
the brainless echo of his immediate superior. What 
does cause some surprise is that no censure is 
passed on Captain Bourke for conduct similar, at 
least in kind, to Captain Jomnsrone’s, The Cap- 
tain of the Camperdown is blamed for not acting 
with adequate energy after the collision. Now it 
appears from the second Minute of the Admiralty 
that, if there had not been neglect to close the doors 
of the turret and upper battery through which great 
quantities of water rushed, the Victoria need never 
have capsized. Yet no blame is expressed on the 
officers of that ship. There may be reasons for this 
distinction, but they do not appear on the face of the 
Minute with which alone we have to deal. The Jimes 
speaks of some remonstrance on the part of Captain 
Bourke and silencing of him by Sir GrorGe Tryon 
which distinguish his case from Captain JOHNSTONE’Ss, 
Nothing deserving to be called a remonstrance was 
heard of in the Court-martial. We are not defend- 
ing Captain JOHNSTONE, nor writing in any spirit 
of hostility to Captain Bourke. It would be too 


monstrous to suppose that Captain JOHNSTONE has 
been censured unheard. What we do insist on is that 
the orthodox doctrine as to the responsibility of 
officers should be laid down on some consistent, intel- 
ligible principle. This is not done in the Admiralty 
Minute. It blames Captain JOHNSTONE very severely, 
and thereby throws over the whole theory of passive 
obedience ; yet it deals very tenderly with Admiral 
MarkuamM, who, in his sphere, is open to the same 
charges as his Captain, and expresses no censure of 
Captain Bourke, who also was bound—on the Admi- 
ralty’s own rule—to do his utmost to avert the collision, 
and minimize its consequences to his own ship. There 
is an appearance here of two weights and two measures 
which requires justification. Nor can we forget that 
Captain JonNsToNeE showed admirable ability and resolu- 
tion in a difficult position in Madagascar. It is strange 
that he should be singled out for a severe exercise of 
the Admiralty’s authority, while other men escape so 
easily. 


The second Admiralty Minute and the long Report 
of Mr. WHITE cannot be dealt with here in great detail. 
They are directed to prove that the sinking and the 
capsizing of the ship were due to no faults of con- 
struction, but to a succession of laches and errors of 
judgment on the part of her officers, for which no 
condemnation is expressed. This may be so, but in 
this matter the Admiralty is a party and not judge. 
The Constructor’s Department has, in fact, sat in judg- 
ment on its own work, and pronounced it very good. 
This is scarcely the decision of an impartial authority. 
One passage in the second Minute calls for special 
notice at once. It appears that in future, “ under 
“ special circumstances, and particularly when there is 
“risk of collision, doors, hatches, &c. shall be kept 
* closed as far as possible, and men stationed at any 
“that are necessarily left open.” What is “ &e,”? 
It would also he interesting to learn what is covered 
by the judicious phrase “ as far as possible.” There is 
nothing to show that it does not mean that it would 
be impossible to conduct the work of the ship if the 
“doors, hatches, &c.” were kept closed. In that case 
they could not be closed in battle. There is a proba- 
bility, too, that they might be damaged by an enemy’s 
shot, and the men left to watch them killed. But if 
they are not closed in time, the injured ship might 
go down, and all her beautiful constructive merits with 
her. They are very pretty things on paper, but they 
have failed under a less trial than that of battle. 
Will the Admiralty explain what security there is for 
believing that they would stand the greater trial? and 
if they will not, of what avail it is to cram a ship with 
mechanical devices which cannot be used till too late— 
namely, till after the misfortune they are meant to 
avert has become inevitable? We have not com- 
monly found ourselves in agreement with Sir E. J. 
Reep; but on this occasion there is no fault to find 
with the form or the substance of his letter to the 
Times of yesterday. Sir E. J. REED points out, with 
the moderation of language which sits particularly 
well on men who have a very strong case, that Mr. 
WuirtE cannot be accepted as a final judge. He was 
himself the builder of the Victoria, and cannot be 
supposed to be an impartial judge when her merits 
are in question. Nobody need dispute—we cer- 
tainly have no inclination to «uestion—either Mr. 
Wuite’s ability or his sincerity. Still he cannot expect 
to inspire confidence when he sits as judge of appeal 
from his own judgments, and confirms them. The 
matter ought really not to be allowed to remain here. 
Sir E. J. Reep is well entitled to insist on the question 
of the value of the ships; and the Minute on the con- 
duct of the officers must be explained and justified. 
The practice of raising a cry of scandal frivolously is 
odious ; but in this case something ought to be ex- 
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plained in the interest of the service. Naval officers, 
and the country, have a right to expect that the 
rules by which responsibility is to be apportioned 
out are not to be left in their present incoherent con- 
dition. Moreover, it is not possible to deny that there 
is a disagreeable appearance of force in the complaint 
that this Minute must give officers of the navy to 
understand that their actions will be judged less on 
their merits than by extraneous considerations, which 
we prefer not to name. 

Lord SpeNcER’s speech at the Cutlers’ feast may be 
both briefly and accurately described as quite a model 
speech fora First Lord of the Admiralty. He said 
all that he ought to have said. To adopt a criticism 
which gave reasonable offence to another Earl in other 
times, if all is good that is upcome, then Earl SPENCER 
is as good a First Lord as we expect or indeed desire 
tosee. He can easily remove any possible doubt by 
other methods than those by which BELL-THE-CaT 
silenced the carpings of Srens of Kilspindie. He 
has only to manage the Admiralty on the sound 
principles laid down in his speech. Even his ex- 
cuse for the Admiralty’s resolution not to begin at 
once another vessel to replace the Victoria may be 
allowed to pass. It is very possibly better to finish 
three ships quicker than they would otherwise have 
been finished than merely to begin a fourth. If only 
the ships already in hand are pushed rapidly on, the 
country can wait a little before another is begun to 
replace the Victoria. Everything depends on the if— 
and as much may be said of the rest of the speech. 
Lord SreNncer recognized the necessity of keeping 
up the strength of the navy as fully as could 
be desired, and it may be gathered from his 
speech that, in his opinion, the building pro- 
gramme ought not to be allowed to fall below 
the level to which it was raised by Lord GEORGE 
Hamitton. That would be a sound rule. It is plea- 
sant and, considering to what Cabinet he belongs, a 
little surprising to find Lord Spencer referring to the 
late I'rench and Russian demonstrations with commend- 
able candour, and drawing from them the unimpeach- 
able moral that the navy must be well looked to. One 
way of doing this most necessary duty would be to 
make an increase in the strength of the Mediterranean 
squadron proportionate to the addition which bas been 
made to the French forces by the practical addition to 
them of the Russian ships. Our position in that sea 
must, no doubt, be decided by the general course of a 
war ; but, if we are to be a real friend to our friends in 
those regions, we must have an effective force on the 
spot, and ready at a moment’s notice. 


— 


SWORD TESTS. 


JARIABLE and fascinating as a beautiful woman, the 
sword, the queen of weapons, has always some fresh 
point of interest to present to her admirers. Swarthy 
smith and pragmatical student, sword-maker and sword- 
wielder, stately master of fence and owlish chronicler alike, 
have written of her beauty and her ancestry ; yet none has 
ever told us of the varying means adopted in successive ages 
and in different countries to try the temper of a blade. The 
earnest inquirer on this point may find much that will 
amuse, if it do not edify him. Do not the Norse Edda 
relate the tests and the proof of the sword Mimung forged 
by Wieland in a go-as-you-please competition with the rival 
smith Amilias? Who that has once read can have for- 
gotten how Wieland placed a thread of wool on the surface 
of a pool and cut it through with a touch of Mimung ; how, 
not content with this, he re-forged the blade, till it cut 
through a tuft of wool under the same circumstances; but 
was still dissatisfied, and, re-forging the wondrous weapon 
again, enabled it to cut through a large handful of wool 
floating on water ; and how, to decide the competition, the 
dunder-headed Amilias sat on a stool in his vaunted im- 
pervious coat of mail, and permitted Wieland to fetch a 


swashing blow at him—how he declared that the stroke of 
Mimung produced only a slight internal chill, until, bidden 
to get up and shake himself, he obeyed and fell in halves! 
Of the sword called Gramr (Wrath) we may learn how it 
was forged by Regin for the hero Sigurd or Siegfried (he of 
the fated linden-leaf), and was so sharp that, when held in 
the flowing stream, it cut in two a tuft of wool which the 
current carried against the edge, yet was so tough and hard 
that the hero cleft with the weapon the anvil on which it 
had been forged. In the Heimskringla, we hear of the 
gold-hilted sword which was given to Hakon the Good by 
his foster-father, Athelstan of England, and which was 
called Quernbiter, because being tried against a mill-stone 
it split the quern to the centre-eye. These were blades, 
indeed! and in these days Birmingham was not. But it is 
curious that an exquisitely keen edge should have been 
appreciated in an age when the stoutest warrior was he 
who could most readily split the shell of his enemy, and 
make 

The body-coats of linked steel, 

The woven iron coats of mail 

Like water fly. 


Severe as vere these tests, they were, at any rate, suited 
to blades d-s.ined to be stuck into anvils like Excalibur, 
and struck against granite like Roland’s Durandal; and 
similar trials are recorded in sober earnest in comparatively 
modern works. In the sixteenth century Paulus Jovius 
declares that a Kerman (Persian) sabre would cleave a 
European helmet without turning the edge, and cut through 
a silk handkerchief when drawn across it. The helmet in 
question, a stout steel or “close” morion, was vastly dif- 
ferent to the modern helmet of cloth or tinsel and brass. 
Paolo Morigia (Za Nobilta di Milano) asserts that the 
blades of Antonio Piccinino would cut any sort of iron with- 
out lesion of the blade. 


Up to this time the great desiderata in a sword had been 
stiffness and hardness of temper; but when the rapier 
made its appearance an extreme flexibility became desir- 
able. Accordingly we begin to hear of tests by bending as 
well as cutting. The genuineness of a reputed Toledo is 
said to have been proved by passing the weapon hori- 
zontally behind the back and under both arms, and so bend- 
ing it round the waist till point touched pommel in front ; 
a “most perfect Toledo” being supposed to neither break 
under this treatment nor remain bent when released from 
pressure. Decay had already fallen upon the factories of 
Toledo and Milan when the Duke of Newcastle wrote, but 
in his Truth off the Sorde some astonishing tests are de- 
scribed (Saturday Review, 9th August, 1890). It is notice- 
able, however, that, from the middle of the seventeenth 
century, sword-tests diminish in severity until we reach 
our own times. Newcastle himself observes of his severe 
tests :—“ Butt trewlye iff you lighte off a verye good 
blade Itt Is piteye to putt Itt to these trialls for Itt 
Spoyles Itt.” Liancour, in 1686, discards all the previous 
heroic methods; and, after repeating Newcastle’s caution 
against flaws, directs the intending purchaser to bend the 
blade against a wall, and observe whether it bends only at 
the point or not at all, or remains bent when released ; 
which are all bad signs ; and to select a blade which forms 
a semicircle to within a foot of the hilt and springs back 
when released. He then adds :—* It will be well to break 
a little piece off the point in the vice. When broken, the 
temper can be better judged of. If the fracture shows grey 
in colour, your blade is very good; if white, just the 
reverse. Others make the blade describe a double circle by 
bending it strongly against the wall or wainscot, and then 
giving it a twist and releasing it by a movement of the 
wrist. This is sometimes called ‘le tour du chat.” Then 
follows the usual talk about the blade being strained. Labat 
also directs a search to be made for flaws, the blade to be 
bent against the wall, broken at the point, &c., but adds :— 
“Or you may strike the Blade with a Key or other Piece of 
Iron; and if it gives a clear Sound there is no hidden Fault 
in it.” This is an excellent test of the proper mounting of a 
flat-bladed sword. Gradually all other tests but that of 
roughly bending the sword were discarded. In Angelo’s Ecole 
des Armes (1763) the scholar is only cautioned against flaws, 
and informed that, when bent, ‘a good blade should form a 
half circle from the point to within a foot of the guard, and 
spring back of its own accord without remaining bent.” At 
this time the English manufacture of sword-blades was in a 
terrible condition; the blades were almost worthless, and 
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quite unsaleable to any great extent. But there arose a 
prophet in Israel, and when, in 1783, the Cutlers of London 
petitioned the Lords of the ‘Treasury for permission to im- 
xt German swords, free of duty, on the score of the 
bad quality of the English blades, a Mr. Gill, of Birming- 
ham, informed their lordships that he could make sword- 
blades equal to those of Germany. In 1786 a competitive 
trial of the German, the English, and of Gill’s swords took 
place, the result being an easy victory for the last named, 
the “ furriners” taking second place. The test applied was 
the bending of the blade so as to reduce its length from 
3 ft. to 295 in.; but Mr. Gill tried his own swords “ by 
striking them flatways upon a slab of cast-iron, and edgeways 
upon a cylinder of wrought-iron—sometimes a piece of a gun- 
barrel, which they often cut through. They were so tough, 
although formed of cast-steel, that, after cutting a gun- 
barrel asunder, Gill would frequently wind the blade round 
it like a riband, after which it would recover its original 
straightness, excepting at the point” (!) Gill afterwards, 
to refute a charge of foul play, invented the spring éprouvette 
for striking the blade on the block with superhuman foree— 
a machine still in use; and also tested each sword by fixing 
it in a perpendicular position, and striking it on the forte 
with another very heavy blade—a very severe test indeed, 
as he found. He was an extensive maker of the curved 
stirrup-hilted sabres of Hungarian form, then newly intro- 
duced; and it was probably the old blades of his make 
which were found by Nolan in the hands of Indian native 
troopers, who with them performed such feats as cutting 
off an arm, a leg, or both hands at the wrists with a single 
blow. (N.B. They were not kept in metal scabbards, and 
had hilts constructed according to reason.) In modern 
times swords are proved by being struck forcibly, both 
flat and edge, by the éprouvette, on a hard-wood block, 
and by being bent between pegs to a certain high curve, 
and then released ; while first-class swords are tested in 
addition by thrusting against solid iron, or through a one- 
eighth-inch iron plate. A dramatic test in favour with a 
well-known sword-cutler of Scho is by cutting at a half-inch 
bar of iron. 

But it is in the East, the glowing East, that the sword- 
test is most glorified in history and romance. With loving 
care, with tender scrutiny such as the cold Western never 
bestows on the eyes of his mistress, does the Oriental swords- 
man examine his blade for those marks which, briefly de- 
scribed as “ watering” or “ grain,” are indicative to him who 
knows of a skill and patience defying description, and a zeal 
which regards all question of gain with contempt. By these 
markings (jauhar), in the first place, is the blade judged, 
and each pattern formed by the successive foldings and weld- 
ings of the steel has its distinctive name. “ One of the most 
prized and rare,” says Mr. Egerton, “is that which takes its 
name from the grains of yellow sand,” and he goes on to speak 
of “ Kirk nardubin,” or Mahomet’s Ladder, with its equi- 
distant transverse markings; of “ Qara khorasan,” with fine 
black, undulating lines; of “Qara Taban,” with larger 
threads and lighter in tone—a quality of steel popular in 
Turkey; and of “Sham,” or simple Damascus twists. 
Then, again, we have “ Akbaree,” like a skein of silk, and 
“ Begumee,” like watered silk—all which patterns, with 
many more, are known to the Eastern cutler, and duly 
imitated by the intelligent Hindoo with wax and sulphate 
of iron. ‘Travelling further East, to Japan (for China, the 
land of competitive examinations, abhors the sword, and 
knows only the carving-knife), we find the acme of attention 
bestowed on the steel and its trial. Here everything is re- 
verenced and studied, even to the tang and the shape of its 
end, and the file which comes in contact with it. Like the 
tulwar and the shamsher, the Japanese katana presents a 
grain or “ skin” (hada); but there are barely half a dozen pat- 
terns of this. It is in the variations of the “ ha-tsuya,” the hard 
white steel edging, showing in brilliant contrast to the 
“ jj-tsuya,” the bluish lustre of the softer backing, that the 
critical faculty may revel. For this edging may display 
markings many and various :—nioi tobi-yaki—nie—the utsuri 
or halo—chikei—inadzuma—sunagashi ; its line of junction 
with the “ ground lustre” may be straight—waved—invo- 
luted-—serrated—like cloves—like flower-petals—have a 
wave and straight line—a tooth and straight line; it may 
be carried over the point in a dozen different ways; and when 
the yaki-ba is disposed of and the section examined, there 
remain the length and shape of the tang and its end and the 
file marks thereon, whether horizontal—diagonal and fine— 
diagonal and coarse—cross hatch—or diagonal with hori- 


zontal lines at the shoulder—or with a few perpendicular 
scratches—and varieties and combinations innumerable. 
“ Waste of time!” quoth the groundiing. Well! hardly. A 
blade composed of 4,194,304 layers of steel, and polished sO 
that European polishing pastes will only serve to scratch 
it, is surely worth looking at. ‘To the expert, the quality 
of a blade is apparent from the markings ; but the would-be 
purchaser may, if he choose, test the keen edge practically. 
Masa-mune, the gentle smith of the fourteenth century, 
could let fall a hair or the hard-skinned adzuki bean across 
the edge, and either would be split in two; or, like Regin, 
he would stand the weapon upright in a little stream of 
water, and let the current carry down a tiny scrap of paper, 
which, as it touched the edge, would float in halves. No such 
gentle tests were those of the fierce Mura-masa, who forged 
his swords to the ery of “'Tenka tairan!” (War to men !) 
and quenched each one in the warm blood of a fresh human 
victim; and so inspired the bright steel with an endless 
thirst, which caused it to cleave iron like bronze and bronze 
like a melon, in search of human life ; and if left too long 
in its scabbard to possess its weerer with a fierce desire to 
kill; and if drawn only for display to gash the fingers ot 
him who held it, be he never so careful. So terrible was 
the slaughter effected by these semi-human blades, that their 
use was prohibited by one of the Tokugawa Shoguns, and 
thereafter they were consigned to grim repose in sullen 
discontent in the sword-rack. Minor smiths were content 
to pile up copper coins, and display an edge unrufiled atter 
cleaving the stack, or to eut through a half-inch copper 
bar. But if the customer were still unsatisfied, he might 
bribe the town executioner, and test the sword on the body 
of a criminal; and, if he doubted his own skill, cause his 
weapon to be used in the execution itself, when, if the 
blade were a good one, it would cut through the neck of 
the victim, and perhaps his beard or bended knee to boot. 


MONEY MATTERS. 
i ie railway traffic Returns issued this week are ‘or 


the seventeen weeks ended either on Saturday or 
Sunday, as the case may be, and out of those seventeen 
weeks the great Coal Strike has lasted over thirteen. The 
Returns testify to the magnitude of the losses inflicted by 
that dispute. Al] the Companies throughout the United 
Kingdom have been affected more or less. Taking seven- 
teen of the principal railway Companies, we find a falling- 
off in the receipts from goods for the seventeen weeks, 
compared with the corresponding period of last year, of 
1,734,000l., or over 13 per cent. But the Companies which 
serve the districts where the fight has raged naturally have 
been the worst sufferers. Relatively the loss has fallen 
most heavily upon the Manchester, Sheftield, and Lincoln- 
shire Company. The falling-off, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year, is 180,141/., or over 33 per 
cent. But in actual amount the greatest loss is shown by 
the Midland. The falling-off in the case of the Midland 
from the figures of the corresponding period of last year is 
as much as 652,882/., or about 31 per cent. The falling-off 
in the case of the North-Western is 334,886/., or about 
15 per cent. ; in the case of the Great Western, 123,940/., or 
about 8 per cent.; in the case of the Great Northern, 
198,515/., or about 23 per cent.; in the case of the Great 
Eastern, 135,527/., or about 23 per cent.; and in the case 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 62,294/., or about 7} per 
cent. We have spoken of loss in those several cases, but we 
would remind our readers that some of it will be recovered. 
There is a certain amount of irretrievable loss; business that 
never can be entered into now. But much of the traftic 
is merely postponed, It is notorious that the stocks of coal, 
and indeed of minerals generally, have run down to the 
very lowest, that in very many cases they are entirely ex- 
hausted. It is certain, therefore, that as soon as the strike 
ends there will be an unusually great demand, not for coal 
only, but for iron and all other minerals, and that for several 
weeks afterwards the Companies will be taxed to the utmost 
to meet the demands that will come upon them. It seems 
to us that the Stock Exchange has not given sufficient 
importance to this fact. It has jumped to the conclusion 
that the dividends to be declared in January and February 
next will be so bad, that there must bea great fall in Home 
Railway Ordinary stocks. We quite admit that the dividends 
must be disappointing; but it by no means follows that 
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they will be so bad as the Stock Exchange assumes— 
firstly, for the reason we have already dwelt upon, that 
stocks of all kinds are unusually low, and that they will 
have to be replenished as soon as the strike is over. If 
the strike were to end now, there would be nearly two 
months of the current half-year still to run, and within 
that time the Companies might make up a considerable 
leeway. Another point to which it seems to us the Stock 
Exchange is not sufliciently attending is that the Com- 
panies must have made great retrenchments. As there 
was so little traflic to carry they naturally ran very many 
fewer trains, and, of course, they have burned much 
less coal. The working expenses, then, have been reduced, 
if not proportionately to the loss of traftic, at least to a very 
great extent. It will probably turn out that the savings 
will be much larger than speculators are now willing to 
admit. Upon the whole, our advice to the investor 
proper is not to be alarmed by the pessimism of the 
Stock Exchange. The next dividends will be disappoint- 
ing; but even yet there is time for some recovery, and the 
railway Companies will gradually be able to improve their 
position. But, while we would advise the investor not to 
throw away his property, we wish to direct attention to the 
magnitude of the falling-off in the railway earnings, as 
evidence of the disastrous effect on the whole trade of the 
country of this unfortunate dispute. There seems no room 
for doubt that business was beginning to show signs of re- 
covery when the quarrel broke out. Since then every de- 
partment has been affected. One Company, as already 
said, shows a falling-off in gross receipts of over 33 per 
{ cent., or one-third of its whole revenue, for the seventeen 
weeks. In the case of another Company the falling-off is 
nearly as great, about 31 per cent., and in the case of two 
others about 23 per cent., or nearly a quarter. When 
the goods carried by these Companies have been thus 
reduced, it will he understood how great has been the loss 
of profits to employers and the loss of wages to workpeople. 
From one-third to a quarter of the business done in the 
carriage of goods by these four Companies has been lost for 
the time. Moreover, two of the railways noticed above 
are amongst the greatest in the country, and they draw a 
considerable portion of their revenues from districts that 
were not directly affected, yet, in the case of one, nearly 
one-third of its revenue has been lost, and in the case of 
another very nearly one-seventh. 

The repeal of the Sherman Act makes possible consider- 
able withdrawals of gold from the Bank of England for the 
United States. The Treasury holds between 3 and 4 mil- 
lions sterling less of gold than it ought to do as a reserve 
for insuring the convertibility of the greenbacks; and, be- 
sides, it is estimated that there will be a deficit in the current 
financial year of about 10 millions sterling. Moreover, 
several of the American railroad Companies are trying to 
borrow in London, and if they succeed they will be in a 
position to take gold. Consequently, bankers and_bill- 
brokers are acting with great caution; but there has been 
little change in the rate of discount in the open market, 
which is about 2} per cent. 

The India Council on Wednesday again offered for tender 
40 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers ; but there 
were no applications. Up to the present time the Council this 
year has sold about 4 millions sterling worth less than in the 
corresponding period of last year. It has received altogether 
i somewhat under 6 millions sterling, while it has to pay about 

183 millions sterling in London during the financial year. 
It has raised, however, about 3} millions sterling in 
loans—2 millions this week. The market expects that it 
will have to borrow considerably more. In spite of the 
repeal of the Sherman Act there has not been very much 
fall in silver, which is now quoted 32d. per ounce. The 
general expectation seems to be that a great number of 
mines will be closed. That is very probable; but, all the 
same, it is reasonable to anticipate that there will be a 
further fall. The United States Government for fully 
three years has been buying nearly half the total output of 
the world, and the stoppage of so great a demand can 
hardly fail to affect the price. If there should be a further 
fall, the trade of the silver-using countries will be very 
much affected. Imports will be checked and exports stimu- 
lated. Of course, also, all firms and associations trading 
with those countries will suffer loss through the deprecia- 
r tion of silver securities, silver investments, and silver loans. 
Naturally, therefore, there is a disinclination to engage in 


The reckless speculation in American railroad securities, 
against which we warned our readers last week, seems 
happily to have come to an end. Some of the great 
operators in America hoped to induce the public to 
buy when the Sherman Act was repealed, and they, 
therefore, set the example; but the public wisely holds 
aloof both at home and in America, We can only repeat 
what we have said so often, that there must be a long 
liquidation of the bad business accumulated during the past 
couple of years ; that, therefore, speculation is too dangerous 
at present, and that all kinds of speculative securities ought 
to be avoided by careful investors. The investor should 
confine his purchases to good bonds. Gradually, of course, 
there will be a recovery of confidence and an improvement 
in trade, but that will not come immediately. The mere 
repeal of the Sherman Act does no more than remove a 
serious danger. On the other hand, the defeat of the 
Matabele is likely to encourage investment in South Africa. 
While the war was going on the public very properly was 
unwilling to incur much risk; but apparently now the 
Matabele power is broken, and therewith its ability to 
disturb South Africa. Silver securities have not given 
way as much as might have been expected ; but all prudent 
people are avoiding them, and the probability is that they 
will slowly decline. At home the coal strike is still unended. 
There are good prospects at last of a settlement; but, 
as pointed out above, the strike has very seriously 
deranged all branches of trade, and in some cases has 
inflicted very heavy losses. It is evident that the next rail- 
way dividends will be disappointing, while the profits of 
traders will also be greatly reduced. The Trust crisis, too, 
is becoming more acute. The Report of the Official 
Liquidator on the affairs of the South American and 
Mexican Trust will, we hope, put an end to the bad 
practice of so many of the Trusts of refusing information 
with regard to their investments. The wise course would 
be, to wind up the worst of the Trusts, and to amalgamate 
the others; but, before that can be done, investigation is 
necessary. Upon the Continent business is very quiet. 
Paris operators profess to be confident that there will be a 
very great increase of activity before long; but there is 
much depression in Berlin, which has suffered greatly from 
the fall in silver and silver securities, the losses through the 
American crisis, the disorganization of the finances of Italy, 
and the breakdown of speculation in Austria-Hungary. 
The German harvest, too, was very bad, and the whole of 
the agricultural classes are, therefore, poorer than they were. 


There is extremely little change in high-class securities 
this week. In the Home Railway market Ordinary stocks 
have recovered from the excessive fall of last week. Thus 
Great Western closed on Thursday at 152, a rise com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of 1; North-Western 
closed at 164), a rise of 15; Midland closed at 149}, 
a rise of 2}; and Great Eastern closed at 752, a rise 
of 13. In the American market there was a fall at the 
beginning of the week, and some recovery since; but the 
result is very little change in sound investment securities, 
while the purely speculative are very nearly as they 
were before. In some of the securities, however, which 
rank between the speculative and the really sound, there 
have been changes. Thus Milwaukee shares closed on 
Thursday at 683, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 2}, while Erie Second Mortgage bonds closed 
at 714, a fall of as much as 2. Naturally silver securities 
are all lower; but the fall caused by the repeal of the 
Sherman Act is much slighter than might reasonably have 
been looked for. Thus, Mexican Government Six per 
Cents closed on Thursday at 593, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 1}; Mexican Central Fours closed 
at 52,2 fall of 2, and Mexican Railway First Preference 
closed at 614, a fall of 3. Argentine securities are some- 
what higher. The Fives of 1886 closed on Thursday at 
64}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of 1, and 
the Funding Loan closed at 685, alsoa rise of 1. Brazilians, 
however, are lower. The Four and a Half per Cents of 
1888 closed on Thursday at 61}, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 1}. Inter-Bourse securities, too, 
are lower, especially those that are mainly dealt in on the 
Berlin Bourse. Thus, Hungarian closed on Thursday at 
gt}, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 1}. 
Spanish closed at 61, a fall of 2; and Italian closed at 78 


new enterprise in any of the silver-using countries. 


a fall of 2} after touching 773. 
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PICTURE GALLERIES. 


| gery er the great annual gathering of paintings 
at Burlington House by some few months only, the 
exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oils may be re- 
garded as an aftermath, which differs in bulk rather than 
in characteristics. The present show is somewhat smaller 
than we have been accustomed to find at the Institute in 
recent years, which is nothing less than a boon to the 
large class of persons not gifted with the quick and certain 
instinct of critical elimination. If people were content to 
buy pictures simply because they hke what they buy, and 


are robustly indifferent to the demands .of friends and 


advisers that they should formulate the faith that is in them, 
the distracting effect of a great miscellaneous picture show 
would no longer dazzle or bewilder them. But simple faith 
is not more than critical counsel in these days when every- 
body reads about everything and books on art abound. 
With something like six hundred paintings at the Institute 
there is great variety of subject and treatment, considerable 
diversity, also, of style, notwithstanding a preponderance 
of what is no style. But when the exhibition is taken as a 
whole, and what is noteworthy is separated from the dull 
catalogue of common things, it must be said that not a 
little remains for pleasure. As was the case last 
year, landscape claims the strength of the Institute, 
and comprises several works of distinction by both the old 
and the young members of the Society. In the West 
Gallery we have first to note Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “ Poole 
Harbour” (20). We can recall no painting of this sensi- 
tive colourist that presents so satisfactory a measure of the 
painter’s skill and the artist’s vision. It does not proclaim 
the handiwork of the painter, and is not assertive, as much 
painting is, of dexterity and cleverness. “Clever,” indeed, 
were an opprobrious epithet to apply to painting so spon- 
taneous, so unlaboured, so subtle, as Mr. Thomson's land- 
scape. Another artist whose study of nature is the medium 
for the expression of his individuality—which makes for 
style, if any conscious process may—is Mr, Alfred East, 
whose “ Gommer’s Hawe” (148), is noble in style and 
impressive in effect. Mr. East sees nature not merely 
with, but through, the eyes. He has given us here 
no transcript of the autumnal Northern Jand of mountain 
and moor, such as the skilled craftsman may give, but 
the landscape that held the poet enwrapt, and a record 
that recalls many a passage in the Excursion and the Pre- 
dude. With less beauty of colour, Mr. Aumonier’s “Sussex 
Brooklands” (96)—a great expanse of undulating common 
and wood under the broad sunlight of noon, tempered by 
a light veiling of cloud—is a work of irresistible charm. 
Expressive of another mood altogether, yet not less attrac- 
tive in style, is Mr. Aumonier’s “ Trending Homewards” 
(251), in the middle gallery, a vision of eventide and wild 
pastures, with a shepherd driving sheep, between the setting 
sun and rising moon. Of Sir James Linton’s three examples 
in landscape, that entitled “ Caught ! (243) is the most agree- 
able, though it cannot be said of any one of them that the 
tone achieved is pleasing, or the treatment of nature 
veracious or alluring. Sincerity and strength characterize, 
as usual, Mr. J. L. Pickering’s work, of which the “ South- 
wood, Eltham ” (138), is a capital example. Mr. Wimperis, 
Mr. Hague, Mr. Waterlow, and Mr. G. C. Haité are 
painters we should regret to find unrepresented at the 
Institute. They are, one and all, to be seen at their best 
this exhibition, Mr. Waterlow’s “ Through the Fields” (299) 
being a notable little landscape by a painter whose work 
has lately been somewhat unequal. Mr. Ernest Parton, too, 
is to be congratulated as to the fine quality of his “ Joyous 
Summer” (507), which possesses the vitality and freshness 
of inspiration that were wanting in his more mannered 
painting of recent years. Mr. Peppercorn essays to paint 
the mystery of the gloaming in “ Evening” (200), accen- 
tuating the sombre rather than revealing the mysterious, 
while Miss Aileen McLachlan is content with something of 
a pastiche of Mr. Peppercorn in “Close of Day ” (264), just 
as Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s “ Stanford-le-Hope ” (79) is 
frankly after Constable, not after nature. Mr. Hope 


McIachlan’s studies of the crepuscular hour are admirable, 
both for subtlety and a certain grandeur of style, as in the 
beautiful vision of a sheepfold (308) out on the lonely hills, 
with a dusky sky, whose only light is that of the yet un- 
risen moon. This is an entirely successful treatment of a 
complex theme. We must mention also that Mr. Alfred 


Parsons, Mr. W. Padgett, and Mr. David Murray show 
work that is worthy of attenticn. 

The Institute portraiture is by no means proportional 
to the landscape-work. Mr. John Collier sends a good 
example of his sound method and capable workmanship in 
the “ Isaac Wilson, Esqre.” (558), and Mr. Shannon a por- 
trait of “ Mrs. Shannon and her Daughter” (291) that is 
delightful in colour and presentment. We must note, also, 
Miss Maud Porter's “A Study” (416), vigorous and well 
modelled, and Mr. Arthur Hacker's “ Adeline” (185). 
Mr. John Collier’s picture of a young girl asleep, with a 
black cat awake and watchful on the white bedclothes, 
though styled “ A Witch ” (37), is wholly free from fantasy— 
is, in fact, an excellent example of the artist’s frank realism. 
Problems of lighting and of presentation of the figure are 
successfully dealt with in “ The Annunciation ” (481), by Mr. 
R. C. W. Bunny, whose painting, though Rossettian in 
inspiration, shows laudable independence of thought and 
individuality of method. Various examples in genre may 
be said to cry aloud for translation by the etcher, to ensure 
the popularity which is rightly due to them. In black and 
white they would suffer no artistic loss. Such are “The 
First of April” (68), by Mr. Grierson, a costume piece, of the 
stage rather than of life ; “ No Thoroughfare ” (512), by Mr. 
Haynes Williams; “ A Bribe” (142), by Mr. Burrington ; 
“ Faithful and True” (151), by Mr. Burton Barber, and 
many another. Mr. Margetson’s “ Reminiscence of ‘ Charles 
the First’ at the Lyceum ” (175), by the way, has. already 
gained approval as a published print. Lastly, we must not 
omit to mention Mr. Fulleylove’s paintings of old gardens, 
Italian and formal, and M. Fantin-Latour’s admirable 
painting of larkspurs, “ Delphinium imperiale ” (350), one of 
the most masterly examples of this accomplished painter of 
flowers. 

Of the exhibition in Suffolk Street of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, the one-hundreth in number, there is 
unfortunately little to be said that has not repeatedly been 
wrung from us for some yewrs past. The lack of distinction 
and of individuality, either of aim or of style, is still deplor- 
ably characteristic of the exhibition as a whole. Even the 
kind of work we look for annually, with some ground for 
anticipating pleasure, is scarcely up to the standard of 
excellence we are accustomed to. Thus the President’s 
architectural studies we find disappointing. The * Interior 
of the Duomo, Sienna” (139), wants atmosphere and 
repose. The reflected lights on mosaics and pavements 
are hard, and the general effect is like an ill-distributed 
series of spots and specks. Far more satisfactory is Mr. 
Wyke Bayliss in his drawing of the interior of “ Fra 
Angelico’s Church, Fiesoli” (572). Mr. B. Priestman’s land- 
scape (169) is a strong and impressive piece of work. Mr. 
Julius Olsson’s “ Evening ” (151) is fine in colour and 
handled with breadth. If somewhat too suggestive of a 
section of landscape, and projected on too large a scale, 
Mr. Proctor’s “ By Cooling Streams ” (106) is distinguished by 
the admirable harmony of the greys and greens of water- 
meadows and willows. ‘“ Under the Limes at Dordrecht” 
(72), by Mr. C. Haité, and “ Early Morning on the Norfolk 
Broads” (89), by Mr. G. 8. Walters, are works of merit by 
painters who seldom fail to paint agreeably and with indivi- 
duality. Mr. Cayley Robinson’s “Suzanne” (8) is clever 
and accomplished, and in its obvious mediwvalism of spirit 
there is nothing unduly assertive. Mr. Reginald Machell’s 
“Venus and Paris” (175), on the other hand, though 
individual in conception and not unattractive, has a studied 
quaintness of design that is a little too obvious. “The 
Intruders” (203), by Mr. R. C. Bunny, must be con- 
sidered as a highly-origival work, whether we regard the 
humour of it or the courage of the artist as an experimenter 
in colour, without too curiously inquiring into the nature of 
the blue sea or the material and texture of the cream cliff, 
which is so effective a foil to the antique fishers, the green 
ships, and resplendent vermilion oars. 


REVIEWS. 


WOLFE TONE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Wwe. owe a small grudge and a large volume of thanks to Mr. 
Gladstone. He has made us spend considerably more 


* The Autobiography of Wolfe Tone, Edited by R. Barry O'Bri.n. 
2vols. London: Fisher Unwin. 1893. 
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time than we should otherwise have spent in the minute perusal 
of a book the general contents of which were already well 
known to us, and which, though there are many worse and more 
disagreeable books in the world, is not intrinsically of the first 
interest or importance. But he has at the same time enriched 
our appreciation—previously not poor—of his own statesmanship, 
and has provided us with some useful and interesting matter to 
lay before the people of England. A few words might have 
sufficed to commend once more to all whom it might concern the 
diary of Wolfe Tone; something more than a very few words 
may seem to be called for when Mr. Gladstone—with a pian for 
Home Rule ready cut (very considerably cut, indeed), dried as 
much as may be, and hung up in a double sense by the action of 
the House of Lords—commends this work, in an epistle of thanks 
to its editor, to the study of the British nation. Not by any 
means that we think it unworthy of that study; quite the con- 
trary. But, as Mr. Gladstone confessed in the same letter that 
he has not been able hitherto to secure a copy of the previous 
(American) edition, and as we bave his own famous avowal that 
till quite recently he knew nothing about Irish history, we cannot 
help entertaining a shrewd idea that he still does not exactly 
know the nature of the work which he is commending. 

As it is our principal desire to exhibit that nature, we shall not 
make very many general remarks on the author or the editor. 
The latter, Mr. Barry O’Brien, is an old acquaintance of ours, and 
we have the highest respect for him, An enemy who is at once 
extremely honest and extremely silly is, indeed, a godsend. Of 
Mr. O'Brien's honesty his publication of the passages which we 
shall shortly quote would almost of itself be a sufficient testimony ; 
but there are many others. Of his silliness we shall content 
ourselves with citing one proof. Tone’s enemies have sometimes 
upbraided him with, on his own confession, drinking too much. 
Mr. O'Brien pleads, and it would have been quite enough to say, 
that in the last decade of the last century everybody did this. 
But, not content with this, he must needs employ about a quarto 
page and a half (for his book, though handsome, is fearfully 
buiky) in showing that General Monk a century and a quarter 
earlier committed and encouraged the same fault ! 

Of the author a little, but not very much more, need be said. 
In many respects Wolfe Tone was by no means a despicable or 
detestable person. Ile was intelligent, he was well educated, 
and evidently had the sense of literature which is not uncommon 
in Iris-hmen, He was capable of passionate and devoted attach- 
ment, It does not appear that he was, in the ordinary sense, by 
any means self-seeking. His vanity was pretty strong; but it 
was not of the bad-blooded or selfish kind. He was ‘brave 
enovgh. His ability and power of impressing others were shown 
hy his deeds, and are attested by no less an authority than 
Wellington. He bore himself on his trial with a mixture of 
firmness and modesty, and attempted neither to temporize nor to 
bluster, One of the brightest feathers in his cap is the way in 
which, contrary to the common run of those who have sympa- 
thized with him since, he did, and continued to do, full justice 
to Grouchy in the matter of that failure to land in Bantry Bay 
which (though we do not ourselves believe that anything could 
have come of the landing but a later Smerwick, or at best an 
earlier Killala) was fatal for the time to Tone’s hopes. He was, 
in short, a very favourable specimen of a rebel in some ways. 

And now let us see a few of the sentiments, opinions, and 
practices of this favourable specimen of a rebel at a time when he 
thought that England's difficulty was Ireland's opportunity, To 
appreciate the thing to the full it must be remembered that at the 
time when Tone practically founded the United Irishmen the talk of 
tyranny on England's part towards Ireland was utterrubbish. Ireland 
had her Parliament. The much jabbered-about “ penal laws,” if not 
entirely abrogated (they mostly were), had in all their harsher bear- 
ing become wholly obsolete. The full emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics was chiefly delayed owing to their own action, and we 
have Tone’s assurance, repeated over and over again in this book, 
that he himself would not have accepted it, because what he aimed 
at was the complete separation and independence of Ireland. As 
for ‘98, '98 was far in the future when he fled to America, and its 
alleged horrors were the consequence, not the cause, of the machi- 
nations of him and of his friends. There was no landlord-and- 
tenant question in his mind ; it is never once alluded to through- 
out these volumes, that we remember, even though Tone hated 
the “aristocracy.” ‘There was no religious question in it—he 
seems rather to have disliked the Roman Catholic hierarchy than 
otherwise. The one sole and single object of Wolfe Tone’s 
hatred and of his efforts at destruction was the connexion of Eng- 
land with Ireland in any shape or form, 

Now for a short anthology of the ideas which this person—in 
ability and temper infinitely superior to any Irish Nationalist 
leader of the present day, and very unlikely to be surpassed in 


either by any Home Rule statesman of the future, with no per- 
sonal or patriotic reason for rebellion, but simply animated by 
the Nationalist and anti-English sentiment—displays here. 

At a very early stage of Tone’s career, while he was still 
nominally loyal, and in the days of the Grattan Parliament, he- 
“ wrote a pamphlet to prove that Ireland was not bound by the 
[English] declaration of war [with Spain], but might and ought, 
as an independent nation, to stipulate for neutrality.” This is. 
the first point that we have noted as possibly one of those which 
Mr. Gladstone thinks worthy of English attention. So do we. 
(That Tone afterwards put himself and his friend Russell at the 
disposal of an English Minister for the purpose of carrying on a 
privateering war against Spain in the English interest is only & 
detail). 

This was in 1790. Two years pass, and the French Revolution 
has entered on the sanguinary stage. On the oth of September 
Mr. Tone and his friends drink “ The spirit of the French mob to. 
the people of Ireland!” This is pretty well, but an extremely 
charitable person may urge that they could not have heard of the 
doings of the Septembriseurs. They had not. But a week later 
they had. Mr. Tone then makes some sage remarks on the prison. 
massacres, and observes that “an Irish mob would have 
plundered, but shed no blood. Which is best?” he asks, and 
answers “ I lean to the Frenchman: more manly.” Now he had 
heard of, and mentions, the butchery of Mme. de Lamballe. 

Yet another four years, and he is at Paris on his strange and 
rather fascinating enterprise of engaging France in the Irish 
quarrel without money, credentials of any real sort, powerful 
friendships, or anything but his own energy to rely on. He is 
talking of the resources of France and England, and we get a 
specimen of Mr. Tone’s notions of national honour. “I men- 
tioned that in my judgment France had one measure which 
sooner or later she must adopt : and that was a bankruptcy: that 
she would then start forth with her immense resources against 
England staggering under four hundred millions of debt.” 

A little later we have an obiter dictum of Mr. Tone’s on what 
the result of an independent Ireland would be. “ If we succeed,. 
John Bull will have rather a troublesome neighbour of us. We 
shallbe within eighteen miles of him.” Once more, and not as im 
the last two paragraphs, we agree heartily with Mr. Tone. 

A little later still he is on the point of attaining his highest 
wishes, and the Hoche expedition is going to start from Brest. 
It falls to his lot to inspect and partly to organize the Léyion 
noire—the gang of cutthroats and banditti, drafted from the gaols 
and selected from the black sheep of the whole French army, 
who were to make descents in aid of the plan on the English 
shores; to burn Bristol and, if they could, Liverpool, and so 
forth. Tone, to do him justice, had certain qualms about this ; 
but he very soon reconciled himself. He need not, indeed, have 
troubled himself ; for such of the black sheep as ever reached our 
shores proved themselves, as is well known, undoubted sheep, 
whether black or not, and were promptly captured by Lord 
Cawdor with his Fencibles and his fishwives in red petticoats. 
But the trait is noteworthy, as showing an Irish Nationalist’s 
notions of respectable warfare. We need not, perhaps, quote any 
more to show that Mr, Gladstone is perfectly right in his opinion of 
the instructive nature of the Autobiography of Wolfe Tone. The 
picture of a Home Ruler in excelsis could not be better drawn. 
It is easy and agreeable to imagine Mr. Wolfe Tone in the nine- 
ties of the nineteenth, instead of those of the eighteenth, century 
applying his notions to a Home-Ruled Ireland. 

We are, then, at war with no matter what Power, and as 
an influential member of the Irish Parliament, very probably a 
Minister or high in the Opposition, he points out that “ Ireland 
may, and ought to, declare a neutrality.” He discovers a little 
later the necessity of outbreaks of popular opinion to strengthen 
his and his friends’ hands, and he holds up before the mob of 
Dublin the estimable and “manly” conduct of the Septem- 
briseurs. Ireland (as her chosen representatives are never tired of 
telling us she will) soon finds her financial engagement with Eng- 
land irksome, and he points out that bankruptcy is the thing. 
Let Ireland make a clean sheet, and start with her own resources, 
A little later, with all the strings of government in his hands, 
and those of his party—England being at war with France and 
Russia—he not only invites French and Russian troops to land: 
and occupy the island, but organizes a campaign against that 
coast which is “only eighteen miles distant.” He lands the- 
scum of the Irish gaols, and any more that France and Russia 
can spare, on the opposite coast; he gives orders to ply Bristol 
and Liverpool with what his Yankee friend, the scoundrel? 
Tate, had not at command, petroleum and dynamite. He has a 
few qualms, but, to quote Tone once more, and for the last 
time, he “hates England, and will hate her always.” That is 
enough. 
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And if any unlucky Gladstonian says, “This man was a 
persecuted victim of the bad old times. Our Home Rule im- 
plies the Union of Hearts!” let him know that he is talking even 
greater nonsense than usual. Tone, let us repeat, was under no 
disability or disadvantage whatever. He was educated at 
Trinity College; he was a practising member of the Irish and 
nearly completed his course for being called at the English Bar; 
every profession, every career, was open to him, and he met with 
no personal hardship whatever till he was finally taken fighting 
against his country. His running away was his own choice, and 
Mr. Barry O'Brien's own notes show that those of his friends who 
remained, though they were steeped to the lips in treason, and 
were more than once arrested, were generally let off, and only in 
outrageous cases met the last penalty of the law. Except the 
fanciful grievance of the connexion with England, Wolfe Tone 
had nothing to complain of ; he did not even live under the Union. 
And his case is, therefore, an absolutely convincing one, as 
showing the probable conduct, and the almost certain principles, 
of Irishmen of his stamp under Home Rule. 


NOVELS.* 


New is generally something daring and unusual in Mr. 

Christie Murray’s stories which refreshes the weary plodder 
through the ordinary conventionalities of ordinary novels. A 
Wasted Crime is only a slight sketch, and, from its large print, 
especially adapted for studying ina train. The plot—which is, 
in point of fact, the character of the heroine—is carefully worked 
-out ; and, had the author not “ given himself away” in his title, 
the reader would remain in doubt up to the end whether Mrs. 
Audley would gain her heart's desire or whether she would not. 
Of course the idea of a woman stealing into a house whose 
doors were closed to her, so that she may gradually nurse her 
enemy into health and affection for herself at the same time, 
is not by any means new; for there is nothing new under the 
sun. But the cleverness of Mr. Christie Murray's treatment lies, 
not only in the fact that Mrs. Audley overreaches herself by 
giving her father-in-law an extra sleeping-draught, lest he should 
live to sign the will disinheriting her husband, but also in her 
recognizing the moment she had done it the wickedness and 
futility of her crime. Her attitude towards herself during the 
few days that follow is likewise true to life. She does not feel re- 
morse, or indeed any active seosation of horror, but simply intense 
weariness at the constant presence of this one thought from which 
she can never part, and of the scene that is eternally reproducing 
itself in her memory. Perhaps Mr. Christie Murray would have 
done better in making Mrs. Audley an older woman ; for, consider- 
ing the disadvantages of her birth and surroundings, the girl 
would hardly have developed so rapidly in refinement as well 
as in intelligence by the age of nineteen, while her tact and 
cunning in dealing with her father-in-law are at times preter- 
natural. And such as he has drawn her, has not Mr. Christie 
Murray fallen into a mistake in making her put an end to Sir 
William in that particular way? Such a clever and well-trained 
nurse would surely know that, if a doctor (at that very time in 
the house) had entrusted her to give the patient ten drops out of 
a small bottle, he would at once detect the increase of the dose 
from ten to fifty. She was surely too much accustomed to 
calculate consequences not to have thought of this; and, indeed, at 
that especial moment the game seems hardly to have been worth 
the candle. This is, however, only a small blemish, and A 
Wasted Crime is a very bright and pleasantly written little 
book. 

Mr. Stockton has accustomed his readers to find so much 
entertainment in his stories that he must not be surprised if his 
performances are judged more hardly than those of other people. 
“It’s such a very serious thing to be a funny man,” as a comic 
poet long ago expressed it, and the reader feels aggrieved and de- 
frauded when Mr. Stockton contents himself with being merely 
weird and ingenious. Ingenious all these stories undoubtedly 
are, but the manner of their working out is not always equal to 
the ingenuity of the conception. The Shadrach, for instance, is 
a piece of unmeltable iron, which is endowed with properties 
exactly oppesite to those of the “Rose and the Ring,” but 
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the characters on whom its powers are tested are not very 
inspiring, and it is impossible to feel much interest in the 
fluctuations of their heart-temperatures, as inspired by the 
Shadrach. The idea of an impecunious lover obtaining an inex- 
haustible fortune by the discovery on his property of miles 
of ice surviving from the Glacial period is original ; but so much 
involved topography enters into the description of the cave where 
the young man is nearly buried alive that the reader's head 
swims. The sudden transformation of an inert young citizen 
into a personage of feverish activity and sanguinary aspirations 
by the scratch of a gory knife which had once murdered a Dacoit 
chief is not altogether new, nor is his restoration to sanity and 
civilization by amalgamating the blood of a peculiarly mild 
young lady with what flows through his own veins. Occasion- 
ally the style might be better for a little more care, as, for 
instance, in such sentences as the following on p. 107 :—“ This 
consisted of a large house and some forty acres of land, nearly 
the whole of which lay upon a bluff, which upon three sides de- 
scended toa little valley, through which rana gentle stream,’ 
These three “ whiches” have an awkward sound ; the sentence 
would have read better turned some other way. 

There is a freshness of interest about Mr. Newland’s account of 
the trials and troubles besetting the earliest Australian settlers 
that is very attractive to those who are satiated with tales of 
coach-robbing and gold-stealing. He writes without exaggera- 
tion, because with evident knowledge, of the difficulties and 
temptations that the colonists of fifty, and even sixty, years ago 
were forced to pass through, and he is sufficiently impartial to 
feel a strong sympathy for the dispossessed inhabitants. As can 
readily be imagined, any true description of life at such a time 
must abound in adventure, and in this respect Mr. Newland 
satisfies the cravings of the heartiest appetite. St. Paul's famous 
list of perils might have been put into the mouth of many a 
colonist in those days, but, amidst strife and murder and tragedy 
of every sort, Mr. Newland has found time to note the manners 
and customs of the black people (now fast dying out) and space 
to record some of their most curious legends. In general, his 
style is straightforward and unaffected, yet now and then he 
drops into grandiloquent phrases, which convey a wrong impres- 
sion of the book, For example, on p. 210 his hero, who, in 
general, is not the least stagey, observes, “ I'll quaff the sparkling 
bowl, and listen to the jest and song,” while some of his other 
characters remark, “ How know you this?” and “I care not,” 
and express themselves in similar modes, which no one ever did 
since English became a language, We hope that in the next 
edition of this excellent boy’s book Mr. Newland will revise his 
sheets carefully and translate his sentiments into a more collo- 
quial form. 

The motif of An Ancient Ancestor is a somewhat portentous one, 
being nothing less than the claim of Ossian to be a real person, 
with collateral descendants, if not “heirs of his body lawfully 
begotten,” and with a vast pile of Erse manuscripts, the frait of 
his own industry, which are ultimately discovered in the Isle of 
Arran by the last of his infatuated family. The whole book is so 
very amateurish that it is really laughable. A modern young 
man begins his letters “ My very dear sister,” and the sister re- 
sponds with ten pages of print in one case, and seventeen in 
another, There is a comic old gentleman who runs off to 
Arran to escape his wife's tyranny, and proses for ever about 
Junius and the Man in the Iron Mask, regardless of Lor 
Beaconsfield’s dictum that these subjects were the invariabl 
marks of a bore ; there is also his nephew, who in society “was 
always en scene,” and alludes to Ireland as “the sister isle,” and 
there is the young lady whose thoughts are perpetually with her 
progenitor Ossian. It must be owned that the company is not 
lively, and the position is not improved by the introduction of 
speeches put into the mouth of the Duke of Hamilton, or the 
quotation of such a song as the following, sung by a blameless 
barrister :— 

We sat alone by the seaside sea, 
Thou and me, 

Talking the usual rot, 
Me and thee; 

We sat alone by the seaside sea, 

Talking the usual ror— 

Not that it mattered a scrap to we— 
Happy we. 


After this, farther comment is needless. 

Miiliara is another Australian story, but of a far more usual 
type than Paving the Way. The life is that of the modern well- 
to-do settler, and the characters such as we have ail met before 
in a similar setting, but, upon the whole, not badly drawn, It 
is apparently a first novel, and is not altogether without merit, 
though in many respects the book is very faulty and full of 
inexperience. 
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The Romance of a Country is so very involved that it is diffi- 
cult either to understand or to criticize it. It is stated to be a 
“ Masque,” but is no more than a series of fights, and captures, 
and adventures by people bearing strange names, whose identity 
it isnot easy to distinguish. It is not clear what is gained by cast- 
ing a story in this form, or placing it in such a fanciful setting. 
The singular names that have no reality behind them merely tax 
the reader's memory and his patience, without any adequate 
result, Mr. Curtois cannot be congratulated on his choice of a 
subject, or on his rendering of it. 


OKE’S MAGISTERIAL SYNOPSIS.* 


HE advent of an edition of Oke's Magisterial Synopsis, by a 

new editor, is a matter of considerable importance to those 

who are concerned in the administration of justice at Sessions. 

It was a good book to start with, and its late editor, Mr. T. W. 

Saunders, has always been considered an authority upon his sub- 

ject; and so from the first to the thirteenth edition “ Oke’s” has 
been a favourite. 

Mr. I. L. Stephen is the editor of the fourteenth edition, and 
he has had much to do. Since the thirteenth edition was pub- 
lished there have been numerous statutory changes in the law 
which forms the subject matter of the treatise, and a vast mass of 
judicial authority upon the same subject has gradually accumu- 
lated ; the Statute Law Revision Committee have been at work ; 
and new rivals have sprung up. Yet Mr. Stephen has succeeded 
in reducing the bulk of the work by some 600 pages—a change 
for the good, but one involving much labour. He has rewritten 
the introduction to the various parts, compressing all passages in 
which he found verbiage, referring to instead of repeating a pro- 
position once stated, and excising all obsolete matter. The tables 
have been revised, and here again pages and pages have gone 
which had become useless, To take an instance, the mere 
synopsis of offences relating to turnpike roads filled nearly 
thirty pages of the thirteenth edition ; the turnpike roads have 
now practically ceased to be, and thus the thirty pages have 
become one short paragraph. So, tov, as is acknowledged in 
the preface, the Statute Law Revision Committee have enabled 
Mr. Stephen to do much—for instance, in the thirteenth 
edition :—“ Wherever a right of appeal from a summary con- 
viction was given, it was necessary to set out in a footnote the 
procedure to be followed in appealing”; by reason of the labours 
of the Statute Law Revision Committee, “In the present 
edition this procedure is described once for all in the introduc- 
tion.” Numerous similar examples might be given of how by 
due care it has been possible to cut out page after page and para- 
graph after paragraph, formerly useful, now merely cumbering 
the ground. It is a pity that Mr. Stephen has felt it necessary 
to “avoid matters which concern only the metropolis”; but we 
suppose that he could not afford the extra space. 

In referring to statutes, Mr. Stephen, as a rule, gives only the 
gist of the enactment. In three cases only does he quote verbatim— 
(1) when the statute is of great or general importance ; (2) when 
the Legislature have themselves condensed what they have to 
say ; and (3) when the statute is unintelligible. 

As a rule, the introductions are accurate and lucid, though 
compressed ; but Mr. Stephen should not have allowed this sen- 
tence to appear :—“ If an offence is limited in time, it is not 
committed if the state of things constituting the offence continues 
after the time” (vide p. 15). We have no hesitation in saying 
that this is—well, neither accurate nor lucid. It must be ad- 
mitted that the case to which Mr. Stephen is referring (Johnson 
v. Colam, L.R. 10 Q.B. 544) seems to be very ill reported, and 
that it deals with a singularly unintelligible section. 

The general rules as to the jurisdiction of justices in respect of 
offences committed abroad or at sea are admirably epitomized ; 
the subject is too large to be fully dealt with in a general treatise ; 
but with the rules given in the text and a little common sense 
the magistrate or constable will seldom have much difficulty in 
this branch of the law. 

On p. 48 occurs the statement, “A man may be liable for the 
illegal act of his servant or partner performed in the course of 
his duty or being within the scope of the partnership”; we fear 
this may be misleading to the layman. No doubt it is impossible 
to summarize in five lines the whole law as to when a master is 
criminally responsible for the acts of his servant or agent ; but 
this is just what Mr. Stephen has tried to do. It would have 
been better and safer if for “ may be liable” he had written “ may 
in some rare instances be criminally liable”; and he skould not 
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have added to the difficulties of the common constable by sug- 
gesting that it can ever be a man’s duty to do an illegal act, 
while the phrase “scope of the partnership” in its present con- 
text recalls memories of the bill for an account by the highway- 
man against his brother robber. 

On p. 137 is considered the question as to how far the High 
Court can deal with a point not expressly reserved in a case 
stated. We think that Hamilton v. Walker [1892] 2 Q.B. 25, 
gets rid of that possibility of doubt which Mr. Stephen seems to 
admit; at p. 27 of the Report Vaughan Williams, J., says :— 
“ Any point of law which arises from the facts stated in the case 
can be taken and decided whether the specific question be asked 
or not.” At pp. 55-6 is quoted a part of 11 & 12 Vic., c. 43, 
sec. I, in which occur the words, “ Any order for the payment of 
money or otherwise.” Mr. Stephen should have noted that these 
words have been construed as including orders of every kind which 
a justice of the peace has authority to make (Morant v. Taylor, 
1 Ex. D. 188); the point is of importance, and the decision not 
altogether obvious. Reg. v. Rogers (8 Times’ Law Reports, 348) 
will no‘ greatly strike the lawyer; but it will probably be of 
much use to the layman, and should have been noted at 
p- 77 as illustrating and explaining the rule that “the chair- 
man is not entitled to a casting-vote.” Six justices heard a 
renewal of licence case ; they retired to consult, and two were fora 
renewal and three against. The chairman, Mr. Rogers, said it 
was no use his voting, as he was for a renewal, and would only 
make the numbers equal ; the other justices said they would take 
his vote as being a casting-vote, and Mr. Rogers accordingly 
voted for a renewal. On his return into court he announced 
that the licence was renewed, and explained that the justices had 
been equally divided and he had given a casting-vote. Four 
justices signed the renewal. It was held by the Queen’s Bench 
and the Court of Appeal that the magistrates had done nothing 
wrong; they had merely agreed to accept the opinion of the 
chairman as their own. With these few exceptions, the table 
of cases seems wonderfully complete. 

We turned, with some natural trepidation, to Mr. Stephen’s 
reading on the law of derivative settlements. He remarks that 
this section (39 & 4o Vic. c. 61, s. 35) “has given rise to a great 
quantity of litigation,’ a proposition which nobody can deny. 
We half feared that a history of the subject might follow, with a 
huge string of cases and a number of conflicting dicta to support 
the editor's statements. Fear was unnecessary, for Mr. Stephen 
has taken the very sensible course of giving in his own words a 
short analysis of Lord Watson’s judgment in Reigate Guardians 
v. Croydon Guardians (14 App. Cas. 465). As we have said, 
this was a very sensible course ; but it needed considerable self- 
reliance. 

It seems that there is statutory authority for saying that 
justices have jurisdiction under the common law as distinguished 
from under Acts of Parliament and their commissions! Mr. 
Stephen gives his reference (it is 52 & 53 Vic. c. 63,8. 13), 
adding, drily, that it is remarkable as being the only authority 
for the proposition. 

Great pains must have been taken to keep this edition up to 
date. How irritating it is to use a law book in which the statutes 
and cases for the year, or even two years, preceding its publication 
are relegated to an appendix or supplement! Yet it takes a 
very appreciable time to get a work of nearly two thousand 
pages printed, and legislation goes on, and courts sit, and unless 
remedial measures are taken, the book is almost obsolete before 
it is printed. It is so tempting, because so easy, to add all new 
matter in an appendix ; but it is not the course followed by Mr. 
Stephen ; he certainly has not spared himself, for he has incor- 
porated into the text every new authority as it has arisen; he 
has actually got three statutes of the present year into the body 
of the book, and the cases are similarly up to date. He had, 
indeed, meant to add an appendix if anything fresh arose ; but, 
as he remarks, “ Owing to the fact that Parliament is still sitting, 
and that it is now September, I have not done this.” 

Thirty pages are devoted to appeal, case stated, Rules of 
Queen’s Bench, Mandamus, Certiorari, Habeas Corpus, and Pre- 
hibition. Obviously in the space of thirty pages it is impossible 
to give more than a short summary of these subjects, and a small 
selection of the statutes and cases bearing upon them ; but this 
Mr. Stephen has done with much care and judgment. No treatise 
can form a safe guide to the layman through the labyrinth of this 
part of the law; but the thirty pages are simply and clearly 
written, and are as likely to serve as (perhaps more likely to 
serve than) a more elaborate exposition. 

Mr. Stephen has modified his predecessor's tables. He has 
struck out one of the columns which showed the time of limita- 
tion within which proceedings were to be taken for the punish- 
ment of an offence. He says that, in so doing, he has exercised 
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the highest authority which he possesses as editor; but there 
can be no doubt that the change is a very great improvement, 
The time is now, by the operation of Section 11 of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act of 1848, almost invariably six months; and the 
few exceptions to the rule are invariably given in foot-notes. 
Mr. Stephen tells us in his preface that he did not determine on 
this change till be had carefully revised the whole of the tables 
in Vol. 1., and found how very few were the exceptions to the 
general rule. 

In dealing with the Indictable Offences Acts, 1848 (11 & 12 Vic. 
c. 42), Mr. Stephen says that he has made free use of Sir James 
Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Procedure ; he has been wise. The 
Digest is a scientific arrangement of a heterogeneous mass of sections, 
“cumbrously drafted, and not arranged in any particular order.” 
Moreover, by reason of its author's position, it has attracted the 
attention of various persons who would not, under ordinary 
circumstances, have troubled themselves to criticize. Probably 
Mr. Stephen will not think that we are doing him an injustice if 
we say that Part II. of this fourteenth edition derives much of 
its indisputable merit from work done by Sir James. One piece 
of information is given (at p. 711, note 6) which is not, we 
fancy, generally known. Mr. Stephen says that, according to 
the opinion of the Law Officers (Sir Henry James and Lord 
Herschell), given Dec. 1, 1884, justices must now sit in open 
Court when conducting an examination in relation to an indict- 
able offence. . 

Taking this edition as a whole, we think it at least up to the 
level of its predecessors—as we have gone through the book we 
have often thought that it attained to an even higher level—and 
we congratulate Mr. Stephen on the excellent result of so much 
care and labour. “ Magistrates, their Clerks, solicitors, and con- 
stables,” if we may quote from the title-page, who have become 
accustomed to lean on “ Oke's” for support, will find that they 
can continue to use the book with all that feeling of reliance 
which the authority of a standard work inspires, 


ESSAYS IN IDLENESS.* 


A NEW book of Miss Repplier’s is a little holiday for readers 

who agree with her, who like her humour and her quietly 
defiant loyalty to what is good, honourable, and obsolete. To 
other students Essays in Idleness must be provoking. It is mainly 
of literature, and of life as viewed in books, that she writes; she 
seems to be without ambition of shining in creative work; she 
tells no story, she sings no sor g, and probably she knows her own 
limitations. She is an essayist, and is content with a corner of 
the field where Lamb, and Hazlitt, and Emerson chiefly worked. 
We say Emerson of set purpose, because Miss Repplier, who is 
so well read, so familiar with Sainte-Beuve and the Guérins, with 
Sir Thomas Browne and Guibert de Nogent, with Scott and 
Shelley, Schopenhauer, Bunyan, Mme. de Sévigné, Walpole, 
Johnson—Miss Repplier, who cites so much and so freshly, 
never, or “ hardly ever,” cites Emerson, and not often any Ame- 
rican author. This has provoked the patriotism of some among 
her country’s critics, and perhaps they have hardened her heart, 
have made her say to her soul “ We can do without Emerson and 
company.” Ina pleasant essay on “ The Children’s Poets” she 
is not so hardened as to omit Longfellow—one of the dearest 
poets of children. But why is there no kinder word for Poe? 
It is easy to understand patriotic indignation ; for Miss Repplier, 
not citing her native living essayists, is full of bits from living 
English authors. They are, of course, justly puffed up, like Pet 
Marjorie, “ with haughty pride,” but they may doubt their right 
to see their names, like Pendennis, “among the swells ”—and 
such swells! To be talked of with Lamb and Sir Thomas Browne 
may be felt by Messrs. A, B, and C as an almost invidious dis- 
tinction. But we have little other fault to find with Miss 
Repplier’s essays; she does say “ back of” once where “ behind” 
seems more classical. 

One essay, on “ The Praises of War,” provoked some virtuous 
remonstrance. But Miss Repplier makes it perfectly plain that 
it is not in pain and ruin and death that her fancy takes pleasure : 
Heaven forbid! but that, accepting war as a fact, she prefers to 
dwell on the side of courage, splendour, “the joy of battle,” on 
Anstruther, the swift-footed boy planting the colours of the Royal 
Welsh on the redoubt, and “standing there one happy moment 
before he was shot dead.” Well, it was a moment worth a long life, 
better than “an age without a name”; we cannot but think 
so, even if by no means so sure that we would have made the 
choice of Achilles. The essayist takes what is good in war, 
courage, self-sacrifice; and as wars have been, and will be, who 
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can blame her? Not even they who, with Falkland, “ ingemi- 
nate Peace, Peace!” Of course, the people who sing the warlike 
songs, and who like to read them, are by no means, as a rule, the 
people who want to fight. “Donald M‘Donald” set the fighting 
spirit ina blaze. Hogg once, from a wood near a road, heard a recruit 
singing it as he walked alone, and saw him waving his bonnet. 
But the Shepherd was not John of Gaunt, that is quite notorious. 
Even if there were universal peace, we must all die, and may 
win some strength from the deeds of men who died under 
shield, 

The cat is a peaceful creature (by day), and from war's alarms 
Miss Repplier turns to the praise of cats; in “ Agrippina.” There 
can hardly be a better essay on cats, Miss Repplier appreciates 
the animal, knows all that has been written about it, and cites 
the best. She is a devout Scotist, but omits Scott’s remark that 
a liking for cats was, in him, the first sign of old age. He was too 
fond of terriers. Even Dr. John Brown, demoralized by dandies, 
speaks inconsiderately about the dandy’s deadly foe. With her 
accustomed hardness of heart, Miss Repplier, when talking of 
Coleridge’s brother, who used to beat him, says, “ No wonder, for 
a more beatable child than Samuel Taylor it would have been 
hard to find.” And, now that one comes to think of it, perhaps 
it really was so. On the other hand, she cannot bear to hear 
Pope's Iliad unkindly spoken of, because so many boys have re- 
ceived from it “ their first awakening to noble things.” Perhaps ; 
but some prefer the crib. 

Though undeniably a person of culture, Miss Repplier is not a 
Meredithienne échevelée. She dislikes being told that somebody 
“neighed a laugh,” that another “stamped, her aspect spat,” 
that a third “ plumed a smile upon his succulent mouth.” Where, 
indeed, is the good of writing like that? To credit Vernon Lee 
with “ a spirit of uncurbed humour” just when the lady is con- 
spicuously trying her utmost to be subtle is mistaken kindness. 
“Oh! for the style of honest men,” as Miss Repplier quotes 
Sainte-Beuve. As against this style Miss Repplier places a pearl 
of modern diction ; unluckily she does not name the author. The 
“ Witch of Atlas,” it seems, is “a characteristic outcome ” (“ out- 
come” simply stamps a man), “an exquisite mouse of fancy 
brought forth by what mountain of Shelleyan imagination”! 
There is a very good essay on Bores, called “Ennui,” and an 
admirable essay on “ Letters.” Miss Repplier quotes that de- 
lightful scrap of Charles to Clarendon, now in the Bodleian. 
The notes are scribbled on a big sheet of paper during some 
meeting of Council. Charles says that he wants to go to Tun- 
bridge to see his sister. 


Clarendon, 
“] suppose you will go with a light train? ” 
Charles. 
“ T intend only to take my night-bag.” 
Clarendon. 
“Gods! you will not go without forty or fifty horse? ” 
Charles, 
“T count that part of my night-bag.” 


The little extracts from Miss Seward (as nobody reads Miss 
Seward) are worth the price of this pleasant little volume. 
“Virtuous friendship, how pure, how sacred are thy delights! 
Sophia, thy mind is capable of tasting them in all their 
poignancy.” 

Miss Repplier’s book is, above all, intensely readable, and full 
of honesty. She hasa scruple in reading, when printed, letters 
which were never meant for print. She hates clap-trap, and 
she is not in love with many modern things, and people, and 
books. Her taste—barring her kindness to Messrs. A, B, and 
C—is classical, is of the centre. It is a curious book to come 
from America, but Miss Repplier is not the only American 
lady, writing at present, who has a distaste for clap-trap, and 
who is in danger of the reproach that she is “colonial.” Just as 
Tertullian is said to have become a Montanist because people 
called him a Montanist, so, if this author is called “ colonial,” 
she may exaggerate her preference for living European over 
living American authors. We own that we think a contempo- 
rary writer may exceed in admiration of contemporaries; and, 
were we to venture on advice, we might counsel Miss Repplier 
to give her countrymen “a hand” now and then. It is only 
natural that they should pine for so high a privilege. 

It is a pity that the book is not published in England, where 
we have nobody who does the same thing so lightly and so 
well. 

There is something that suits my mind to a T 
In the thought of a reg’lar Pirate King, 


says a very young poet quoted by Miss Repplier. Perhaps a 
reg'lar Pirate King may make a prize of her Essays in Idleness. 
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THE REAL MR. JEAFFRESON.* 


+ lage intrusion into the literary field of what is not, and does 

not pretend to be, literature is one of the misfortunes of 
the age. We are not sure that there is any department of writ- 
ing in which this is more painfully felt by those who love letters 
than in that of autobiography. The occasions, in past ages, when 
men have been moved to chronicle the events of their own lives 
have been relatively rare, and something of a solemnity in their 
task has impressed the writers. Lut in this time of ours, every- 
body seems to think the facts of his career extraordinary enough 
to rivet the attention of the world, and in middle life, before the 
images of experience have had time to settle in his memory, he 
sits down in a hurry and composes a big book about himself, 
‘What is really the most delicate and hazardous task which an 
accomplished author can set before him is now taken up without 
a moment's reflection by every Tom, Jack, and Harry. No 
wonder that in an age of slovenly books, the most slovenly are 
those which profess to be memoirs. 

In joining the troop of autobiographers, Mr. Jeaffreson has 
placed us in an embarrassing position. We desire to deal in no 
spirit of undue severity with a book which is good-humoured 
throughout, which is not immodest, and which rarely errs against 
good taste. But, in the first instance, the question is forced 
upon us, Who is Mr. Jeafireson? The answer is easy. Mr. 
Jeaffreson is a well-known occupant of the doubtful ground which 
lies between journalism and literature. He has been a Jack of 
many trades, without predilection for any one. Trained to be a 
doctor, and then to be a clergyman, and then to be a “coach,” he 
drifted almost accidentally into the composition of facile books of 
every description—novels, antiquities, biographies, social studies, 
essays, history. He tells us, in his good-natured way, that many 
of his critics have called him a book-maker. We shrink from 
doing so, for the phrase has come to seem uncivil. But what can 
we call him? The English language lacks a word which should 
distinguish the honest manufacturer of printed pages from the 
man for whom literature is an art and a conviction, 


It is not to be expected, it is hardly to be wished, that a man 
who has worked so actively as Mr. Jeaffreson has should be 
conscious how little intrinsic importance the events of such a life 
as his can offer to indifferent readers. Dut we are surprised that 
one who has witnessed so much of the noiseless passage of men 
of letters across our overcrowded scene should have acquired so 
little comprehension of what is really entertaining. We must 
say, frankly, that we do not think that a Life of Mr. Jeaffreson 
was called for. But, in saying this, we must add at once that it 
is precisely the portion which deals with himself and himself 
alone which we have read with most satisfaction. It is his im- 
pressions of other people which we find so curiously empty and 
fatiguing. The chapters dealing with his own childhood and 
youth in a charming Suffolk home may be read with pleasure. 
It is when he comes to London that the narrative becomes so 
unexhilarating. 

One cause of this is a fact which it is very mournful to re- 
cognize—namely, the hopelessly ephemeral interest attaching to 
the subterranean literary life of a couple of generations ago. Mr. 
Jeaffreson talks to us of a literary London that is as dim to us 
as Sepharvaim, Henna, and Ivah. Who now takes an interest in 
the “stately” Mr. Fulton, in the “ caustic and brilliant ” Mr. 
Whitty, in the “eccentric” Mr. Edgar, or the “discerning and 
sympathetic” Miss Geraldine Jewsbury? Who cares for traits 
of Charles Lamb Kenny, or the “true truth” about Henry 
Dunphy, or curious anecdotes respecting the author of Harry 
Hawkins's H— Book? These are the snows of yesteryear, and 
their prowess has melted off the shifting memory of man. Nothing 
is more tedious than running gossip about a crowd of people 
whose names are either entirely forgotten, or dimly remembered 
as those of upright workmen, without originality, who pursued 
the profession of letters in more or less obscurity half a century 


ago. 

A fatal lack of proportion has always been Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
weakness ; but it was never displayed more openly than in these 
volumes of autobiography. He has seen many interesting people, 
of course, and he has wandered in interesting places; but he has 
& perverse preference for the unimportant. If we could have 
tyrannically supervised his proof-sheets, we should have cancelled 
almost the whole of volume two, and have cut out at least the 
half of volume one. We should then have insisted that Mr. 
Jeaffreson should rack his memory regarding certain people and 
incidents of genuine importance which he at present passes over 
with exasperating silence. 

An instance of this may be given. Mr. Jeaffreson mentions 


* A Bookof Recollections, By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 2 vols. London : 
Harst & Blackett. 1893. 


a fact which we do not remember to have seen recorded else- 
where—namely, that Théophile Gautier appeared in London as 
the guest of Horace Mayhew. No date is given; but it must 
have been about the year 1862. If so, it was at the height of 
Gautier’s reputation, and Le Capitaine Fracasse must have been 
just beginning to appear in the pages of the Revue Nationale. It 
would have been worth a wilderness of Fultons to have given 
us a vivid impression of Gautier’s appearance and talk at this 
time. But all we learn is that somebody in the Club called him 
“the illustrious Goaty,” and this strikes Mr. Jeaffreson as so 
funny that he dwells upon it through four pages, repeating the 
silly mispronunciation over and over again. But of Gautier him- 
self—save that he “looked more than slightly bored, albeit he 
soon brightened up on seeing that I had come to his rescue ”— 
not a solitary trait is recorded. 

Mr. Jeafireson is particularly tiresome with regard to 
Thackeray. He offers us two long chapters, “ William Make- 
peace Thackeray ” and “ More about Thackeray.” We think that 
we are really going to hear something curious at last. It would 
be hardly possible to say less in ninety pages. Mr, Jeaffreson 
met Thackeray for the first time in 1857, but his recollections 
open with a note of menace. “ As I made no written memoran- 
dum of my first interview with the great novelist, I cannot give 
the exact date of the meeting. Nor can I recall the circumstances 
under which I was introduced to his notice.” He then proceeds, 
after telling us that Thackeray, in countenance, resembled 
a very ugly brother of Mr. Jeaffreson’s, to review Mr. 
Marzials’ Life of Thackeray, and to compose a little biography 
of his own. “ William Makepeace Thackeray was born,” he 
remarks, “at Calcutta on the 18th of July, 1811.” The state- 
ment is correct, we believe, but who was a-deniging of it? Mr. 
Jeaffreson was himself not born at the time, so how can he 
know? “At Charterhouse he neither distinguished himself by 
scholarly address ——”; how can this be one of Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
recollections ? “ Writing to his mother from Cornwall, on the 
25th of June, 1832, Thackeray said ——”; but Mr. Jeaffreson had 
only been in this world for eighteen months, so what does he know 
about it? When at length he comes to matters within his own 
experience, Mr. Jeaflreson has a somewhat startling and not very 
judicious story to tell about the novelist’s demeanour under Mr. 
Edmund Yates's now historical attack. If it means anything, it 
means that Thackeray was devoured, in 1858, by an insensate 
jealousy of Dickens. (By the way, if Thackeray addressed 
younger persons in each alternate sentence as “ youngster” and 
then as “young “un,” it is odd that he escaped so long from 
being murdered.) Mr. Jeaffreson spends the remainder of his 
Thackeray chapter in softening down the effect of this his unique 
anecdote. 

In the next chapter there is a great deal about Thackeray’s 
powers of eating and his abuse of them. “ Although he was a 
large eater, the superabundance of his meals escaped the notice 
of most of his companions, for he ate quietly, and with due obser- 
vance of the rules of good breeding.” Surely, a wise genius at 
Mr. Jeaffreson’s elbow should have counselled him to omit all 
this. We rapidly turn the pages, and pass the tartlets, and the 
ratafia cakes, and the champagne, and the stomachic disorders. 
But all we come to is an interminable discussion as to the 
authorship of a review of Miss Thackeray's Story of Elizabeth 
which appeared in a certain weekly journal, and of Thackeray’s 
attitude towards the supposed writer. Thackeray, it seems, 
thought, for a while, that Mr. Jeaffreson had written it, whereas 
it appears that it flowed from the acidulated pen of Geraldine 
Jewsbury, who caused as much suffering thirty years ago to 
young and sensitive writers as perhaps any person of her genera- 
tion. But what a newspaper said, and what Geraldine Jewsbury 
concealed, and what Mr. Arcedeckne suspected in that far-away 
Bohemia of Mr. Jeaffreson’s, how uninteresting it is to us, and how 
bitterly we grudge the twenty ample pages devoted to its con- 
sideration ! 

We do not know that the long discussion of the relations of 
Sir Thomas Phillipps to his son-in-law, James Orchard Halliwell, 
is quite in place in a volume of autobiography, but we are 
heartily glad to see it printed. It tells a very curious story 
clearly and fully, and it will do much to redeem the character of 
a most amiable and blameless scholar from a shocking misrepre- 
sentation. The article on Halliwell-Phillipps in the Dictionary 
of National Biography is the most serious blot on that useful 
compilation which has been yet detected. Its charges have 
been apologized for, and a full withdrawal has been promised in 
the new edition, the family having very kindly refrained from 
insisting upon instant suppression. But it may be long before 
the new edition appears, and meanwhile no authoritative state- 
ment which clears the moral character of Halliwell-Phillipps can 
but be welcome to all fair-minded men. All this part of his 
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Recollections is full of instances of Mr. Jeaffreson’s combined 
shrewdness and good-nature in dealing with practical affairs, and, 
in spite of all its faults, the book increases our respect for the 
author's personal character. But a bock must be treated as a 
book, and we should fail in honesty if we were to pretend that 
this is a successful piece of autobiography. 


THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA." 


Ww* have no fear of contradiction by any competent person 
when we declare this to be the most inconvenient in form 
of all the not inconsiderable list of reprints of Esquemeling’s 
well-known book. It is also one of the least complete collections 
of the histories of the Buccaneers. The editor has, indeed, added 
the narrative of Basil Ringrose, which he describes as “ extremely 
scarce and difficult to meet with.” It has none the less been 
more than once reprinted with Esquemeling. We have before 
us at this moment a dumpy duodecimo neatly printed for J. 
Walker in 1810, which contains not only these two, but the 
voyages of Ravenau de Lussan and Montauban into the bargain. 
But we should not complain of the amount contained in the 
volume if that were all. Esquemeling and Ringrose are enough 
fora volume. The facsimiles of our old friends the prints are 
welcome. We are glad to look even upon a facsimile of the florid 
and gorgeous Sir Henry Morgan, the haggard, hatchet face of 
Bartholomew Portugues, and the mean, scoundrelly visage of 
Francis Lolonois, while the terrific combat at Puerto del Principe 
is always refreshing. The grievance is, that this volume is an 
inordinate weight. It would tire the hands of a professional 
strong man, and frighten the reader from the history of better men 
than the Buccaneers, told by better writers than Esquemeling and 
Ringrose. 

Nor can we honestly compliment Mr. Powell on his “ Intro- 
duction.” It is mainly taken up with a general sketch of the 
Buccaneer history, which is to be more profitably acquired from 
the books here reprinted, or from Admiral Burney. Mr. Powell 
has mistaken the functions of an editor, whose business is to do 
more than give a précis. He might have told us something of 
the bibliography of the books, have pointed out how far the trans- 
lator altered the original of Esquemeling, and what changes were 
made by Bartholomew Sharp (to his own honour and glory) in the 
original manuscript of Itingrose, still extant among the papers of 
Sir HansSloane in the British Museum. Then,too, Mr. Powell might 
have profitably made some use of the Calendar of Colonial Papers 
edited by Mr. Noel Sainsbury. They throw a great deal of light 
on the history of the “ Privateers,” as we originally styled the 
Buccaneers, and on the part which that most wonderful of 
colonial governors, Sir Thomas Modyford, had in organizing the 
famous expedition to Panama. These papers are of interest to an 
editor of Esquemeling, for they go to show that he was a most 
veracious and well-informed historian. The official version of 
some of the most amazing stories he tells are to be found there, 
and they show that the obscure Dutchman did not exaggerate, or 
write by guesswork. Of all these things and others Mr. Powell 
says never a word, which is a pity, because by omitting them 
he has really deprived himself of any claim to have edited his 
authors at all. A mere sketch of the general doings of the 
Buccaneers, which must needs be jejune and colourless, is a 
poor substitute for an adequate apparatus criticus, such as the 
importance of the subject and the fame of these great authors 
loudly demand. 

When Mr. Powell is not giving his general sketch his obser- 
vations du not, in our opinion, indicate the possession by him 
of any effectual grip of his subject, or a sufficient historical 
knowledge of the surrounding circumstances. It is suspicious 
to find him saying that the Gueux de la Mer reinforced 
the Buccaneers “under the Protestant flag,” down “to the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War.” Is Mr. Powell sure that the 
“ Beggars of the Sea” went on so late? They belong to the 
earlier period of the revolt of the Netherlands against Spain, and 
had plenty to do at home. We doubt whether any of them tound 
their way to the West Indies at all. Again, he speaks of the 
commercial policy of Spain as “ conspicuous for its selfishness, in 
an age of extreme selfishness.” Has Mr. Powell compared the 
commercial policies of Spain, France, England, and Holland ? 
We claim some acquaintance with all four, and would be sorry 


* The Buccaneers of America. A True Account of the most remark- 
able Assaults committed of late sears upon the Coasts of the West Indies 
by the buccaneers of Jamaica and Tortuga (both English and French). 
Wherein are contained move especially the unparalleled Exploits of Sir 
Henry Morgan, our English Jamaican hero, who sacked Porto Bello, 
burnt Panama, &c. By John Esquemeling, one of the Buccaneers who 
was present at thore tragedies. Now taithtully rendered into English, with 
facsimiles of all the Original Engravings, &c. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
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indeed to decide that there is a pin to choose between them im 
the matter of selfishness. On the question of intelligence there 
might be something to say; but we are by no means certain that 
it would be wholly to the discredit of Spain. Mr. Powell follows. 
acommon usage when he says that “Pope Alexander VI. 
issued his famous donation, by which he gave to Spain the 
whole of America, except the Brazils, which was assigned 
to Portugal.” But this way of talking is as inaccurate 
as it is common. To begin with, Pope Alexander in 1493 drew 
the line of demarcation one hundred leagues to the west of the 
Azores or Cape de Verd Islands. This line does not touch the 
coast of South America at all, and under it Portugal would have 
no claim to Brazil. Next year Spain and Portugal agreed at the 
conference of Tordesillas to move the line three hundred and 
sixty leagues to the west of the Azores. This line does strike the 
coast of South America near the mouth of the Amazon, and 
Portugal claimed under this treaty a modified form of the Pope’s 
award. But the best reason for not speaking as Mr. Powell 
and so many others do is that Pope Alexander never assigned 
America, for the fairly sufficient reason that he did not know 
there was any America to assign. In 1493 nobody suspected the 
existence of the continent, It was universally believed that 
Columbus had reached Asia, and, indeed, the explorer died in that 
faith. What the Pope did do was to mark out the respective spheres 
of influence of the only claimants to Asia then before him. We 
seem to remember that something of the kind was done at Berlin 
by a conference of secular diplomatists, and for Africa, in 
the late nineteenth century, which is notoriously so very much 
more enlightened and humane than the fifteenth. We have said 
nothing of Esquemeling and Ringrose, considering that we have 
to deal not so much with them as with Mr. Powell’s edition of 
them. Of this we can only say, to conclude, that those who 
wish to read these authors, and are not afraid of a heavy book, 
will find them legibly printed here on large pages. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS 
IN OLDEN TIMES.* 


fing compiling of this quarto volume has evidently been a 
labour of love. The book makes no claim to learned or 
original research, and professes to be little more than a collection 
of folklore and “ odds and ends,” gleaned from trustworthy sources, 
connected chiefly with the lordship of Badenoch, in the Central 
Highlands. It is dedicated to the memory of Ewan MacPherson 
of Cluny MacPherson, chief of Clan Chattan—a type now com- 
pletely passed away of the old Scottish cavalier. The book is a 
mass of somewhat “ confused feeding,” and we cannot help think- 
ing would have been better divided into two volumes—one treat- 
ing of the Church, and the other of the social life. If the latter 
part required a little more padding to raise it to the necessary 
proportion, a few more extracts from Leaves from the Journal 
of Our Life in the Highlands would have come to the help of 
this ardent clansman and author. We cannot help regretting 
that a work which in parts shows so much perseverance in 
the collection of what is interesting should not have been 
edited in a more methodical fashion, and that there should not 
have been a little more discrimination shown in the arrange- 
ment, selection, and compression of the material at hand. 
Tbe weight and shape of this “luxurious” edition will, we 
fear, forbid its having as wide a circulation as its many merits 
deserve. The modern reader’s hands, accustomed mostly to the 
weight of the monthly periodical end the slim size of the series 
of eminent somebodies, “ hang down” when asked to support the 
whole weight of the Scottish Church and Scottish manners. 
Perhaps in these degenerate days it seems churlish to utter a 
single word which may seem dictated by a spirit of unkindly and 
damping criticism. What we have said is rather intended as a 
suggestion, fearing, as we must, that the information contained in 
this excellent record should be lost to the greatest number, and 
that only MacPhersons will find strength and courage enough to 
“tackle” the tome before us. 

With an apology to this clan, we must admit that the part of 
the book which we find the most interesting is that which relates 
to the Church, her discipline, and her life. “Sketches of the 
Protestant ministers of Badenoch since the Reformation ” throws 
a good deal of light on the condition of the Church in the first 
century after her Reformation. Some of those who are most 
busy in screaming for a return to the purity of the days of 
Knox’ would do well to study the early constitution and order 
to which they wish her to return, and those who know the 
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‘truth, and have long realized the fact that the increasing 
strength of the Kirk is largely due to the fact that she has 
returned, in the last fifty years, to her early Reformation 
ways, will smile at the unlearned clamour which makes the 
‘Church of Knox a thing of their own bigoted imaginings. We 
learn from contemporary records that the Church services, as 
performed over a great part of Scotland for the first seventy or 
eighty years after the Reformation, were conducted in this 
fashion. At seven the church bell rang to warn the congrega- 
tien to prepare for the service which commenced at eight. On 
entering the church the congregation uncovered, and joined in 
silent devotion. A reader (not to be confused with the minister), 
“ decently clad in grave apparel,” calls over the roll of the con- 
gregation, and marks all absentees to be dealt with. Then, pro- 
ceeding to the lectern, he reads from the “Book of Common 
Order,” the people kneeling, and this prayer was called the 
“Confession of our Sins.” Other Liturgical prayers were fol- 
lowed by singing, which was ended by the “ Gloria Patri.” 
After portions from the Old and New Testaments, the first 
part of the service ends, the bell again rings, the reader leaves 
the lectern, the minister enters the church, prays extempore 
for light, and, putting his hat on his head, as do also his 
audience, gives out his text. The service ends with the prayer 
for the whole estate of Christ’s Church, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Creed, and, after further singing, the congregation 
disperse. ‘“ After the morning and afternoon services the 
people gave themselves up to recreation and games; for, 
while attendance at all the services of the Church was rigidly 
enforced at this early time, lawful sports and amusements after 
service was over were tolerated, though not altogether approved 
of, by the Church.” Ministers by a proceeding of the General 
Assembly of 1576 were recognized in a calling which would not 
suit the teetotallers of the present day: “ Ane minister or reader 
that tapis ale beir or wyne and keeps ane open taverne sould be 
exorted be the Commissioners to keep decorum.” All parts of 
Scotland may not have had the enlightenment of Strathblane, 
and the nearer to England the more would the influence of 
Puritanism be felt. The truth is, the book has yet to be written 
which follows closely the effect of the Puritan movement which, 
coming from England, fell on the soil of Scottish Presbyterian- 
ism. It would be a history not only interesting in itself, but full 
of surprises, not only to those in Scotland who believe themselves 
staunch upholders of early Presbyterianism, but also to those 
who hold peculiar views as to Scottish Episcopacy. 


We could wish in such books as these that we were oftener 
spared quotations from Dr. Johnson and verses by Professor 
Blackie. We apologize to both for putting their names in juxta- 
position. Of Dr. Johnson it may be said that it is possible to 
have enough of a good thing, and that his sayings on Highlanders 
and their ways are now well known to everybody. Of the last, 
we must regret that so great a poseur and so poor a rhymist 
should appear side by side with the sacred name of Ossian and 
other ancient Gaelic bards. The specimens of their verse given 
in the book can at least be passed by without any stirrings of the 
critical spirit; but the same cannot be said of the pseudo-bard 
whose lines are scattered too widely over these pages. Some very 
beautiful illustrations complete the attractions of this record, and 
we prophesy for it a large sale among the exiled MacPbersons in 
our colonies, and we feel certain that it will adorn many parlour- 
tables in places where the clan MacPherson flourishes, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
II. 


[* Under False Colours, by Sarah Doudney (Blackie & Son), 

the author has ingeniously contrived to make an improbable 
story interesting, and the heroine a live person. Cherry Dent 
and Cissy Dysart are brought up at the same school, and are 
great friends. Cherry is poor and full of health and spirits, Cissy 
rich, but with very delicate health. Cherry longs to mix in the 


fashionable world. Cissy shrinks from it, and in a moment of | 


girlish freak persuades Cherry to change places with her and 
pay a visit at a country house where they neither of them 
are known as Cissy Dysart. The result of this plot, planned 
with the best intentions, shows up all its danger, and though 
the story ends happily, the consequences of deceit, whatever 


illustrated by G. G. Kilburne. Ismay Thorn has shown us in 
schoolboy life, and puts into her story a most exciting episode 


which, but for a note at the beginning of her book, we might 
have criticized as ‘‘ far-fetched.” As it is, it adds much to ovr 


interest in Jim's adventures. The story is well written, and has 
much “go” in it. Jim “hangs on,” so to speak, to the same 
author's excellent former story, issued by the same publishers, 
Captain Geoff. In both books the boys are real, neither all prig 
nor all brute, and in the present book the development of Jim's 
character (he figures in the first one) is very natural and very 
well touched in. 

We welcome a new edition of A Golden Age, also by Ismay Thorn 
(Blackie & Son). To those who have not read this charming 
story the adventures of Tre, Pol, Pen, and Clare will come with 
fresh interest and delight; while those who have already read 
the book will have their pleasure in it renewed. It is, to our 
thinking, one of Ismay Thorn’s best efforts, and readers of A 
Golden Age get so fond of the “ four merry children” that it is 
sorrow to part with them. Pol, the youngest of the boys, is a 
most fascinating little being, with a godfather whose love for and 
gifts to his little godson make him a dangerous rival even to a 
fairy godmother. Amongst the many gifts was a “cardboard 
theatre with all the characters for the fairy-tale of Cinderella,” 
and the programme of the first theatrical performance drawn up 
by one of the boys must be quoted :— 

‘To-night, once only will be performed the all-beawtifull 
and well-known dramah of Cinderrella. 

‘ New dresses and new costumes. 

‘ The stalls, boxes, pit, and gallery are invited to attend. 

‘ The gallery is requested to behave.’ 


Topsys and Turveys, by T. S. Newell (T. Fisher Unwin), are 
many of them very cleverly executed—such as the elephant, 
which, turned topsy-turvey, becomes an ostrich; the “tender- 
hearted wollypogs,” which become fierce dogs; the three smiling 
boys, which become three frowning boys; and some others. A 
Fair Claimant, by Frances Armstrong (Blackie & Son), has 
romance enough, in every sense of the word, to satisfy the most 
wildly romantic girl; and, to those who can accept almost magical 
situations, A Fair Claimant is well! written and is a book full of 
go and interest. Nicola, a Girl Musician, by M. Corbet-Seymour 
(Blackie & Son), is the story of a child who does not know who 
her parents are, and who is adopted by kind strangers; but 
whereas in A Fair Claimant the girl is raised in social position 
when she finds out who she is, in Nicola’s case she is humbled, 
and, instead of accepting her parentage with the noble meekness 
we should like to see in the heroine of a story, we are obliged to 
confess she behaves like a cad—or what is the feminine for cad— 
and it is not until the end of the book that she comes to her 
senses, and to repentance of her atrocious behaviour to a noble 
and self-sacrificing half-brother. Both these books are prettily 
illustrated by Gertrude D, Hammond. 

What Came Between, by Mrs. Newman (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge), is the story of a girl whose mether died 
when she was three years old, and whose father lived abroad, 
leaving his daughter to be brought up by friends, He comes 
home to claim her when she is seventeen, and the story tells how 
her father’s selfishness and an old woman's gossip came between 
the poor girl and her happiness. It is a pretty story, though, but 
for the ending, a very sad one. 

The Squire of Bratton, by the author of A Fellow of Trinity 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge), strikes us as being 
original and well written, and a wholesome story for children, 
even though it ends too sadly, to our thinking, with the death- 
bed scenes of a delightful little boy, who has cheered us with 
his fun and high spirits through a few of the most touching 
incidents in the story. 

In “ The Dainty Books” series (Innes & Co.), Mrs. Comyns 
Carr delights us with her quaint poetical fancies in Lily and 
Water-Lily. The illustrations by Winifred Smith are worthy of 
the letterpress. A Jlit and a Miss, by the Hon. Eva Knatchbull 
Hugessen, and A Nameless Monkey, by Mabel E. Wotton, ‘are 
also in this series, .A Hit and a Miss are two stories of girl-life 
very true to nature, the illustrations by Leslie Brooke, whilst A 
Nameless Monkey is decidedly amusing, and very prettily illus- 
trated by Edith Ellison. 

Fritz and his Friends, by Lady Dunboyne (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge), tells of the influence a little child 
with his simple faith and kind heart can have with his poorer 
neighbours, and the good he can do by making friends with them. 
With a kind, wise father and mother to help, Fritz and his friends 
bring happiness and good feeling into their several lives. Martin's 


| Drilling, by F, E, Reade (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
its motive may be, are pathetically shown. The book is prettily 


ledge), tells of the amount of moral drilling a boy with a bad 


_ temper has to go through before he can feel he is fit to “ fight 
Jim (Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.) that she is well up in | 


the good fight.” 

A Little Handful, by Harriet Scripps (Blackie & Son), leaves 
nothing to be desired in the amount of mischief a high-spirited 
little boy can get into, though, as his nurse remarks, “he was a 
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feeling little fellow, and it was only his sperrits that made him 
such a handful.” It was, however, not altogether encouraging 
to his aunt, who was trying to teach him lessons of “ gentleness 
and self-restraint,” to have this announcement made her by the 
* Little Handful ” :—“ Auntie, I guess when I am a real old man 
with white hair, I'll always want to have what I want, and be 
mad if I don’t get it.” Now for a Story (Skeflington & Son) is 
a capital collection of short original stories for children by some 
of their favourite authors—G. A. Henty, Ascott R. Hope, L. 
Meade, Mrs. Molesworth, &c. 

Select Fables from La Fontaine (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge), “ Adapted from the translation of Elizur Wright for 
the Use of the Young,” will be appreciated by their elders quite 
as much as by the young people, with its humorously clever 
illustrations by M. B. de Monvel, those of “The Wolf and the 
Dog,” “ The Frog and the Rat,” “The Fox and the Stork,” “The 
Wolf and the Lamb,” being amongst the best of them. The 
new volume of Fifty-two Stories for Girlhood and Youth, edited 
b, Alfred H. Miles (Hutchinson & Co.), will be as popuiar as its 
predecessors, containing as it does stories of “‘ Home and School,” 
“ Heroism and Adventure,” “Romance and Reality,” “ Life and 
Service,” by many of our favourite story-writers. 

In the preface of Fairy Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen 
(Edward Arnold), we are told that “ The charming Fairy Tales of 
H. C. Andersen have not hitherto been adequately illustrated. An 
effort has been made in the present volume to fill the gap in a manner 
worthy of the Great Magician's handiwork, and acceptable tothe my- 
riads of young people who love his stories.” The illustrations, which 
are by E. A. Lemann, certainly do fi!] up the gap most worthily. 
E. A. Lemann has entered into the spirit of these most delightful 
of fairy tales, and makes the book specially attractive by its 
dainty and descriptive illustrations. 

The Quiver for 1893, neatly bound in one volume (Cassell & 
Co.), is full of information of various kind, as well as amusement, 
and is as attractive a volume for general reading as ever. 

Atalanta (Atalanta Office, 5 Paternoster Row) has a brilliant 
list of contributors, both as authors and artists. It is a volume 
which must be specially interesting to girls. 

The Girl's Own Annual, the bound volume for the year of The 
Girl's Own Paper, is another of these versatile publications so 
welcome to our young people. 

Sylvia's Annual (Ward, Lock, & Bowden), being the bound 
volume for the year of Sylvia's Journal, has for its contents 
stories, poems, fashions, home arts, and needlework. Needle- 
work seems its special strong point, and its art needlework 
supplements have really good designs for fire-screens, table- 
covers, bed-spreads, sideboard-cloths, curtain-bands, &c. 

Little Folks (Cassell & Co.) is, as usual, full of delight and 
amusement for children. 

In “The Children’s Favourite” Series (Edward Arnold) we 
have My Book of History Tales, with most of the favourite old 
anecdotes in history, told very simply and attractively; My 
Book of Bible Stories, by M. T. Yates, written so that the 
youngest child can understand them: and My Book of Fairy 
Tales, with the old stories that are always new—“ Beauty and 
the Beast,” “ Jack and the Beanstalk,” and many more. 

Amongst the annuals for our babies we have The Rosebud, 
with its stories, verses, songs, and illustrations (James Clarke & 
Co.), and The Child's Pictorial (Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge). Darton's Leading Strings (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
& Co.) will prove another very fascinating book for the little 
ones, and a great help to them in learning to read. 

We have also received Zhe Dawn of Day (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge), well known as an excellent illus- 
trated monthly magazine for Sunday school and parish use. 


THE NEW DUMAS.* 


7 all romantic spirits the appearance of Messrs. Dent & Co.’s 

new Library Edition of the Romances of Dumas affords 
matter for hearty congratulation. Whether there are trust- 
worthy statistics of the subject we do not know; but, if there 
are, it is extremely probable that they would show that The Three 
Musketeers and Monte Cristo were more read in English by 
English people than any two books by English novelists of 
the period. It is not a little strange, therefore, that, enormous as 
is the circulation in English of these and other works of the 
greatest of modern romancers, we have had to wait so long for an 


* The Three Muske'eers. Wlustrated. Vols. I. and II. of the Library 
Edition of the Remances of Alexandre Dumas. London: Deat & Co. 


1893. 


English edition that should be handsome in form, faithful to the 
text, and comprehensive of the whole range of history which 
served as the field for the romancer’s brilliant and marvellous 
creations. Ill-printed, imperfect, unlovely in form, were the 
countless volumes of Dumas’s fascinating works that poured 
from the English press to satisfy the popular demand, and the 
best of them, if we were to distinguish nicely, would still be 
classed among the bad, so grievous are the deficiencies of Dumas 
as Englished. Now, thanks to Messrs, Dent's enterprise, what 
has long been felt to be a deplorable want is to be fully made 
good by an English edition of Dumas, in forty-eight comely 
volumes, which will prove a most desirable acquisition to the 
library, and entirely satisfactory to lovers of Dumas. The Three 
Musketeers, the first of the series that is concerned with the 
fortunes of the immortal three—Athos, Porthos, Aramis—forms 
the first two volumes of the forty-eight. They are exceedingly 
attractive books; excellent as to type and paper; the binding, 
in design, colour, and material, of an admirable taste; with 
capital etchings, by way of illustration, by French and English 
artists. The heroic figure of D'Artagnan, as presented at the 
foot of the pedestal of the Dumas monument, serves as an 
appropriate frontispiece to the first volume. This edition com- 
prises twenty-one romances, all unabridged versions, of which 
four have never before been published in English. These are 
Olympe de Cleves, the two stories of Bonapartist times—T7he 
Companions of Jehu and The Whites and the Blues—and The She- 
Wolves of Machecoul. It is needless to add that the whole series 
in which the famous Musketeers figure, the illustrious Monte 
Cristo, and the other romances known to the English reader, are 
embraced in this epical edition, Arranged chronologically on the 
historical basis, there are the stories of Henri IL.’s reign, the 
Valois romances, the D'Artagnan group, and so on to the periods 
of Napoleon and the Citizen King. To what extent history enters 
into the imposing and prodigious imaginative scheme of the Dumas 
romance is considered by the writer of the introduction to The 
Three Musketeers, who deals with the historical relations 
of Richelieu, the King, Anne of Austria, Mme. de Chevreuse, and 
the rest. He touches on the story of the diamond studs and 
other true stories, justified by romance. But he goes somewhat 
beyond the letter when he takes the pleasant stories of memoir- 
writers for the staff of history, as in relating as sober fact the 
story of the screen scene, which is but a pretty episode from the 
entertaining writings of Tallemant des Réaux. Happily, with 
Dumas it was but to be in his natural element to be persuasive 
and to enchant with regard to history and to romance. The 
romance becomes history to the romantic, and the history is no- 
thing less than romance. Such, at least, is the view of the 
matter that romantic souls hold. 


THE SARUM GRADUAL.* 


[ae Plainsong and Medieval Music Society, which has now 
been in existence for some four or five years, has hitherto 
failed to win the confidence which a Society with its aims should 
have commanded from the small body of antiquaries and musi- 
cians who are seriously interested in questions relating to the 
music of the middle ages. The study of plainsong and of 
medieval harmonized music, though at first sight analogous, 
covers such a wide field that it was rash to attempt to combine 
the two within the scope of a single Society. The former appeals 
almost entirely to the liturgical student, while the latter— 
including, as it does, the origins of the music of all succeeding 
ages—opens out questions which are interesting chiefly to the 
musical historian, who cares but little for matters merely bearing 
upon the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church. Plainsong, as far 
as England is concerned, practically became extinct with the in- 
troduction of Protestantism, and no amount of enthusiasm on the 
part of the Ritualistic party in the Church of England has 
hitherto been able to re-establish it as an integral element of the 
Anglican Liturgy. That some such idea seems to have inspired the 
Plainsong and Medieval Music Society is shown by the publication 
in a cheap form of various Plainsong Masses adapted to English 
words—an attempt at combining two different systems which 
can only be regarded as an utter anachronism. The original 
prospectus of the Society, if we remember rightly, pointed to the 
work being carried on by the Benedictine community of Solesmes, 
as the model which it was proposed to imitate, forgetting that 
the Benedictines had the definite aim before them of restoring to 


* Graduale Sarisburiense. A Reproduction in facsimile of a Manuscript 
of the Thirteenth Century ; with a Dissertation and Historical Index, 
illustrating its Developwent from the Gregor.an Antiphonale Missarum. 
By Walter Howard Frere, M A., of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Radley. Prepared for Members cf the Plainsong and Medieval Music 
Society. London: Bernard Quaritch. 1894. 
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its primitive simplicity a form of music which, though corrupted 
by the accretions of centuries, was still a vital adjunct of the 
Liturgy, while in the Church of England it had rapidly died a 
natural death, owing to the ever-widening divergence of ritual 
since the days of the first breach with Rome. 


On the other hand, a Society which would devote itself entirely 
to the scientific study of the origins of modern music, as exempli- 
fied in the compositions of the English school of the fifteenth 
¢entury, to the publication of treatises of an earlier date, to the 
gradual development of form and harmony which reached so high 
a point under Elizabeth and James I., would have before it a 
field of research which is almost unexplored, and for which much 
material still remains scattered throughout the libraries of Eng- 
land and the Continent. In this branch of historical study the 
Plainsong Society has still its work before it; but it must be 
undertaken in an absolutely scientific spirit, and no attempt must 
be made to render the crude and—to modern ears—ugly produc- 
tions of the pioneers of music tasteful to the ideas of the day, by 
such embellishments as the added part for violoncello which 
figured in the volume of fifteenth- (or rather sixteenth-) cen- 
tury songs which has hitherto been the only contribution of 
the Society to this particular branch of research. In its latest 
issue—a facsimile of a MS. Sarum Gradual preserved in the 
British Museum—the Plainsong Society has been fortunate in 
finding an editor who has evidently spared neither time nor pains 
in the work before him. Mr. Frere has approached his task in a 
spirit which the most rigid Benedictine would approve. His in- 
troduction is an admirable essay towards the history and develop- 
ment of the Latin Mass as exemplified in the use of Sarum. In 
the absence of any definite information as to the original form of 
the Gregorian Antiphonale Missarum, the editor has used the 
internal evidence afforded by the MS. before him to show how, 
by a gradual process of additions from outside, the original Anti- 
phonale assumed the state in which it is found in the thir- 
teenth century, carrying his sketch of the development of the 
Sanctorale on to the fifteenth century, and thus showing how 
the purely English Festivals maintained their place by the side 
of those introduced by the gradually centralizing power exer- 
cised by Rome. The results of this part of Mr. Frere’s inquiry 
are presented in a Calendar of the printed Sarum Gradual, in 
which the Fectivals are, as far as possible, given with the dates of 
their introduction. By the different type used in this Calendar 
it is thus possible at a glance to distinguish the original Gregorian 
Festivals ; those added to the end of the eleventh century; those 
between 1100 and circa 1210—the approximate date of the MS.— 
and the subsequent additions down to the fifteenth century. 

A similar process is applied to the Temporale, the conclusion 
the editor arrives at being that “the Sarum Gradual in its 
contents is marvellously the same as the first Antiphonale, 
which came with St. Gregory’s mission to England ; and St. 
Augustine, could he have come to life in the sixteenth century, 
and been given the latest Sarum Gradual from the Paris press, 
would probably have had some difficulty in finding his place, and 
greater difficulty in following the Guidonian notation; but he 
would have known almost every piece in the book.” The method 
of performance, as Mr. Frere points out, would, however, have 
been very different, and not the least of these differences was the 
introduction of those curious expansions of the text by means of 
Tropes which came into such prominence in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. These “ farses,” as they are called, in the 
Sarum books are only found applied to the Kyrie and the Gloria, 
and it was a theory of the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw that they 
still survive in the Ten Commandments, as contained in the 
Anglican Communion Service, the Sarum use keeping nine farsed 
Kyries until the Reformation. Not the least valuable part of 
Mr. Frere’s introduction is the index, in which the Gradual re- 
produced in facsimile is compared with a number of other similar 
MSS., many of which have been collated especially for the pur- 
pose. Its preparation must have been a matter of considerable 
labour; but its usefulness will be fully appreciated by those litur- 
gical students who know how much such a comparative table has 
long been a desideratum. With regard to the facsimile itself, 
which occupies nearly 300 folio pages, it is, on the whole, 
admirably executed. It is open to doubt whether it would not 
have been better to have printed the MS,, instead of reproducing 
it in facsimile ; but the latter course having been decided upon, 
there is no fault to be found with the way in which the work has 
been executed. The original MS. being imperfect, the missing 
portions have been supplied from other MSS., so that the whole 
book presents such a corpus of materials for the study of the 
choral part of the Missal according to the Sarum use as has not 
hitherto been accessible to liturgical students. Though it may 
be a matter of regret that the Plainsong and Medieval Music 
Society should confine its attention so exclusively to one branch 


of the task originally set before it, there can be no doubt that in 
publishing this fine volume it has done excellent service, and 
deserves more encouragement and confidence than it has hitherto 
received. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 
MARIUS BERNARD, in a fly-leaf note to his simple 


¢ histoire (1), declares that there is not in it any detail . 


which is invented or unauthentic. This will, perhaps, hardly 
extend to the detail of a supposed legal tariff of crimes in the 
United States—accidental homicide so much, murder so much, 
and the like. Nor can we entirely believe that M. Bernard, or 
any one else even in the pays des dollars, was charged at a New 
York “ dairy-kitchen” two and a half of those coins for a plate 
of soup, two eggs in a wineglass, and some cheese. But no 
doubt most of the details are, albeit strained, authentic enough. 
They are wrought into a kind of novel, the hero being one Camille 
Lecomte, who goes to America on the extremely wild-goose 
chase of a fortune to be made as a chemist’s and druggist’'s 
assistant, and, after being extortioned in “ London’s Hotel,” 
robbed in a Bowery bar, actually married to a Swedish emi- 
grant (who hires him to get her out of Castle Garden, and 
then disappears) and run nearly to death by “Miss Arabella,” 
who wishes to change his surname of Lecomte in such a 
fashion that she shall be La Comtesse, at last escapes the 
hands of the Philistines, and, having “made a heritage” in 
his own dear country, returns joyfully to it. Extravagant 
as parts of the book are, there is a kind of deadly earnest 
about it which seems to sbow that the author has actually been 
exposed to the civilization he detests so heartily. His mis- 
fortunes, however, if they happened to himself, are partly ex- 
plained by an ignorance of English rare even in Frenchmen. It 
is many years since we saw such forms, even in a French book, 
as “Far Vest,” “Dinin-groom,” “blues-berries-pies”; while, 
though the proper spelling of “ Manhattan” must have met his 
eyes over and over again, and he once or twice tries feebly at it, 
his regular form is “ Manathan,” derived, it may be, from an 
insubordinate desire to establish regularity with “ Jonathan.” 

We were able to speak of M. Audebrand’s Petits mémoires du 
XLX¢ siecle as, if not exactly containing positive matters of import- 
ance about Heine and the great men of 1830, a pleasant and read- 
able miscellany by one who had known them. We can say much 
the same of the sequel which he has published under a different 
title (2). The longest article, “ Histoire d’un mouchard,” is about 
an obscure and not very interesting person, Lucien de la Hodde. 
That on a soi-disant grandson of Rousseau is curious in its way. 
But the papers devoted to Paganini, the Quiquengrogne (the tower 
at Bourbon l’Archambault, not that at St. Malo), Alphonse Karr, 
and Gavarni may attract most attention. 

It is odd that there should not in the multitude of books written 
about the Revolution have been one hitherto on so famous, not to say 
infamous, a subject as the Committee of Public Safety (3). But 
M. Gros says there is none, and our memory has nothing to the 
contrary. [is own monograph, though clearly, is not very bril- 
liantly, written, and does not, so far as we have noticed, attempt to 
supply many positively new details. It simply puts together 
what has been hitherto scattered. But it is something in the 
nature of a rehabilitation or apology. M. Gros, by slipping 
skilfully over the worst deeds of the Committee, and holding up 
the instances where it abstained from crime, or, as everybody 
admits that it did, showed vigour and ability in defending the 
country, gets through his task tant bien que mal. 

The Collection Lemerre illustrée—a collection which has not 
been started very long, we think, but which already includes 
divers good things, old and new, published in marvellously pretty 
little volumes, at a marvellously cheap price—has received an 
accession in M. André Theuriet’s Z’Abbé Daniel (4). Some may 
call this a blwette, and others a berguinade, but it is full of its 
author’s sense of the country and of his command of pathos. 

That very clever, and still more very odd, person, Prince 
Lubomirski, continues his grandiose and impossible task of 
sketching the Social and Political Transformation of Europe in an 
essay half a dozen large octavo volumes long. His fifth volume 
is specially entitled Beust et Bismarck (5), and deals with the 


(1) Au pays des dollars. Par Marius Bernard. Paris: Calmann 
Vy. 
(2) Mémoires d’un passant, Par Philibert Audebrand. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 
(3) Le comité du salut public. Par J. Gros. Paris: Plon. 
(4) L’ Abbé Daniel. Par André Theuriet. Paris: Lemerre. 
. & Beust et Bismarck, Par le Prince Lubomirski. Paris: Calmann 
vy. 
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period 1865-1868, with a certain “throw back” in some cases to 
1864. He is thus enabled to deal with the ever-lamentable Danish 
business, the beginning of troubles for Europe, and the first occa- 
sion of that stultification and nullification of England from 
which she has only since been lifted briefly and partially in 
1878. The Prince is indulgent here, though he evidently knows 
a good deal (not quite all) about the truth. He has, also, to talk 
of the end of the American business, of the punishment which came 
on Austria for her conduct to Denmark in 1866, of the Italian 
and Austro-Hungarian events which coincided or followed, 
of the English second Reform Bill (which he has the ex- 
traordinary kindness to consider a feather in England’s cap), 
the Mexican affair, the French Exhibition, the Luxemburg 
question, the war in Paraguay, and divers other matters. All 
these he treats in his usual fashion without a reference, in 
a current manner which may not be a bad reminder to those 
who know already, but which, we fear, will not be very in- 
forming to those who know not, and with information which is 
not despicable by any means, though it has the usual defect which 
Thackeray touched so neatly in the character of his omniscient 
Jesuit. It will, for instance, surprise most people to hear that 
the late Lord “Carnavon” (the second r is venially dropped) was 
conservateur a outrance; and though “ M. Groschen” is a rather 
happy recognition of the financial abilities of the person doubtless 
intended, “ Lord Herbert Sea” is an almost too Wonderlandish 
“ portmanteau-word” for Mr. Sidney Herbert, or Lord Herbert 
of Lea. It is pleasant to find the Prince speaking indulgently of 
the regal, and enthusiastically of the personal, qualities of Queen 
Isabel of Spain, the most hardly-treated sovereign of our time. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


i his new volume of sketches, With the Woodlanders, and By 
the Tide (Blackwood & Sons), “ A Son of the Marshes ” treats 
of the same themes that are dealt with in his previous book, On 
Surrey Hills, and with the same charm and descriptive power. 
Books about the country—the woods and hills, the meadows and 
marshes, with the wild things therein—are just now exceedingly 
popular. To judge by the supply, there must be a great demand 
for the kind of writing that may be not inaptly styled hedge-and- 
ditch literature. Apparently the demand springs from a public 
that is not less credulous than curious. The late Richard 
Jefferies by his example set the fashion. Writers with nothing 
of his knowledge and natural gifts have rushed in to appease the 
popular want, with nothing better to offer in the place of 
Jefferies’s vivid and pregnant page than some tedious descant, or 
dull catalogue, or sentimental platitudes, garnished with mis- 
quoted “tags” from the British poets. Reference is made in 
the volume before us to the “too credulous public” by “A Son 
of the Marshes” in his delightful chapter on “ Poachers and 
Poaching.” As to the popular curiosity, we have no doubt that 
the writer is correct in thinking that little is learned by persons 
who “ come into the country for a few weeks or months, as the 
case may be, to write about rural matters.” So general is the 
curiosity concerning country matters that attempts have been 
made to interview “A Son of the Marshes,” who frankly owns 
that he has played Munchausen to the inquirer. “ Brain-suckers,” 
he observes, “are in force just now, and our villages and rural 
population get too much written about.” The most amazing 
point to be noted is that, notwithstanding all that is written 
about these things, popular notions prevail as much as ever, and 
the popular imagination remains uncurbed. Every year there 
are paragraphs in the papers that solemnly record “ second crops” 
of fruit, or second blossoming of fruit-trees, or the autumnal 
flowering of “spring flowers,” as things unheard of, or at least 
unseasonable. Every spring some one writes to the papers to 
say he has heard the nightingale in the wilds of Dartmoor, or 
some equally likely place, a week or so before the bird has arrived 
in Kent. In these circumstances it is vain to expect the public 
to discriminate between the admirable studies of nature by “A 
Son of the Marshes ” and the vapid essays of imitators of Richard 
Jefferies. Some knowledge, too, and experience, with something 
of the sportsman’s instinct and the naturalist’s enthusiasm, are 
necessary in order to appreciate the merits of such a book as 
With the Woodl anders. 

Burns's Chloris” (Glasgow : Morison), by Dr. James Adams, 
is styled “ A Reminiscence,” though the reminiscent matter of the 
volume is small compared with the writer's observations on the 
poet’s writings and the poet’s editors. Burns's “ Chloris” is com- 
memorated by some of the poet’s finest songs. She was, as Dr. 
Adams puts it, one of “the three pre-eminent goddesses of his 
lyrics,” and the last in succession—by which term we mean no 
more than achronological fact. It is hard, at least hard for a 
Scotsman, to write of Burns without warmth. Dr. Adams is ex- 


ceedingly indignant with the “ unveracious Allan Cunningham ” 
for stating, with regard to “Chloris,” that “her situation in 
poetry is splendid; her situation in life merits our pity— 
perhaps our charity.” We cannot but agree with the writer 
that this is a gratuitous insinuation on the part of the virtuous 
Allan. Dr. Adams regrets that “Chloris” left “no male relative 
to give the libeller the thrashing he so richly merited.” Allan 
Cunningham reminds him of the octopus, a creature that emits an 
inky fluid, and makes the waters turbid, then hides in the mud— 
a description that is more creditable to the honest indignation of 
Dr. Adams than to his knowledge of the habits of the octopus. 
But we must return to the Reminiscence. When a schoolboy in 
Edinburgh Dr. Adams met “Chloris,” or Jean Lorimer—“ Mrs. 
Lorimer,” as she was then known—and he gives a circumstantial 
account of the lady and her conversation. When about to leave 
her, she put a packet in his hands to give to his father, and ob- 
served, “ Now, dinna forget when you are a big man that you had 
the good wish of the Lassie wi’ the Lint-white Locks,” adding 
“ your father will tell you what I mean.” The package contained 
several MS. poems of Burns, one of which, “ The Song of Death,” 
is still in the possession of the writer's family, and is reproduced 
in facsimile in the present volume. The poems were gratefully 
offered to the elder Dr. Adams in recognition of his professional 
services. Upon this reminiscence Dr. Adams has built up his 
discursive volume on Burns and his editors and the poems dedi- 
cated to “ Chloris.” Rambling though the style of this well-printed 
book is, it answers, as the writer suggests that it may, to the 
Ettrick Shepherd’s description of a sheep's head as not a very 
bonny dish, “ but, man, there’s a heap o’ gude, confused feedin’ 
aboot it.” 

The Tragedy of the Norse Gods, by Ruth J. Pitt (Fisher 
Unwin), comprises stories illustrative of Scandinavian mythology, 
mostly from the versions of the Prose Edda by Sir G. Dasent 
and the Poetic Edda by Mr. Benjamin Thorpe, with illustrations 
by Mr. Jacomb Hood and Mr. J. A. J. Brindley. Where the sug- 
gestions for stories in these authorities are slight, as in some in- 
stances they are, the author has drawn on other standard works, 
and, it must be owned, with excellent skill. Her narrative style 
is bright, yet simple and effective. The plan of the book is also 
to be praised. The stories are presented in true sequence, and 
regarded as a whole, in setting forth the strife between good and 
evil principles, spirit and matter, light and darkness. Thus, 
from the happy state in Asgard the stories progress to the death 
of Baldur, as a point of culmination, and thence to the overthrow 
of the gods and the advent of Ragnorék. 

Pictures from Greek Life and Story, by the Rev. A. J. Church, 
M.A. (Hutchinson & Co.), is a book of sketches, written in a 
fluent and popular fashion, that deal with Greek history and 
famous Greeks. These are no new themes that employ Mr. 
Church’s ready pen, and some of the more stirring—such as the 
story of Leonidas and the Three Hundred—have been Englished 
before now with more force and effect than on this occasion. 
The stories of the Athenians in Sicily, and of the fall of Plata, 
are, however, told with considerable spirit, and the book, as 
a whole, shows a wide range of subject, and is agreeably 
diversified, 

Selections from the Works of Constance C. W. Naden, compiled 
by Emily and Edith Hughes (Bickers & Son), is an elegant 
little book to look upon, and will doubtless prove admirably at- 
tractive to admirers of Miss Naden’s philosophical writings. It 
is hoped, as the editors remark, that the “ isolated gems” here 
collected, apart from their settings, will “ shine with added lustre 
and without injury to the context.” Dr. McCrie supplies an 
“ Introduction,” in which the reader will find on elaborate 
definition of Miss Naden’s “ Automonistic conception,” which we 
trust will prove intelligible to the reader, since it is “the one 
element in Miss Naden’s works that gives them clearness and con- 
sistency.” In the selection the philosophical writings of the 
author precede the poetical, which is an inversion of right order, 
Poetry precedes prose in the world’s history as in every other 
meaning of the term. A good poem is worth more than all 
the philosophy ever constructed, and much of Miss Naden’s verse 
is indeed good. 

The late Dr. Thomas Campbell Finlayson’s Essays, Addresses, 
and Lyrical Translations (Macmillan & Co.) may be described as 
one of those volumes of “ Literary Remains” the literary quality 
of which is somewhat colourless and of no marked character. 
There is a paper on Tennyson's Jn Memoriam which is readable 
enough, and there are translations from Heine and others whith 
are barely tolerable. The “ Addresses” have more individuality 
of tone and spirit, though we cannot say they are superior to 
those of many another Nonconformist minister. Dr. Finlayson 
was a Congregational minister, of some repute as a preacher, and 
a prolific contributor of essays to various journals. From the 
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memoir by Professor Wilkins we learn that he was admitted to 
the United Presbyterian Theological Hall in Edinburgh, where 
he speedily developed what were considered in the early fifties 
exceedingly “ broad” tendencies. From conscientious scruples he 
could not subscribe to the Westminster Confession. Strong 
pressure, we are told, was put upon him to induce him to enter 
the Church of England; but after visiting England, where he 
obtained “ some insight into the workings of Independency,” he 
embraced Congregationalism. 

We are brought to the faint dawn of modern sanitary science, 
the days of polluted London water-supply, and of pre-Bazal- 
gettian drainage, in reading Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall’s auto- 
biography, The Narrative of a Busy Life (Longmans & Co.) The 
story of these early days of the water question, and of Parlia- 
mentary inquiry and legislation, is well worth reading once more 
at this date, and is told with clearness and fulness by Dr. 
Hassall. Especially instructive are the author's observations on 
the filtration of water, which he did so much to secure, and 
curious is it to note how slow was the progress of this and other 
urgent reforms. Naturally, much space is devoted by Dr. 
Hassall to his inventions ; his improved apparatus for testing and 
analysing drinking waters, and to his connexion with places of 
winter resort such as Ventnor and the Riviera. His chemical 
investigations into the colouring agents in foliage, and his valu- 
able notes on the climate of San Remo, are not the least interest- 
ing portions of his au’ obiography. 

Merely as an antidote to the childish imaginings of Mr. Bellamy, 
a notable work and a useful is Herr Eugene Richter's Pictures of 
the Socialistic Future (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), which Mr. 
Edward Wright has done into English. Herr Richter’s forecast 
of what will come to pass in Germany when the doctrines of Bebel 
are victorious takes the guise of fiction, and is not less amusing 
than practical and persuasive. Bebel spells confusion, as might 
be expected, not to speak of dismay and decay and social disorder. 
The woes of Bebel are most feelingly depicted in this entertaining 
story. 

Entirely desirable is the English form of the dainty little 
“ Nelumbos” of the Petite Collection Guillaume, of which we have 
the opening volume, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey (Routledge & 
Co.), with illustrations by M. Marold. 

To the “ American Authors” series, published by Mr. Douglas 
of Edinburgh, we note a pleasant addition in Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s 
Two Bites at a Cherry; and other Tales, the other tales including 
the delightful story “My Cousin the Colonel,” and other good 
examples of the author's skill. 

Of various merit are the pretty little volumes of “Stories from 
Scribner ”"—Stories of the South, by Joel Chandler Harris and 
others ; Stories of the Railway, and Stories of New York, by Bliss 
Perry and others—which are published by Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co. in excellent type and with good illustrations. 

The new volume of Tie Gentleman's Magazine Library (Elliot 
Stock), edited by Mr. G. L. Gomme, carries on the excellent 
scheme of classifying the contents of the Magazine from 1731 to 
1868 one more, and a considerable, stage in the section “ English 
Topography,” and embraces the widely separated counties of 
Gloucester, Durham, and Essex. 

Professor Newton's excellent Dictionary of Birds (A. & C. 
Black) has advanced in Part II. from “Ga to Moa”-—an extinct 
bird, the discussion of which is tantalizingly broken off, “to be 
continued in our next.” The present issue contains articles on 
“ Geographical Distribution” and “ Migration,” two of the most 
important subjects of the whole work, and here treated with 
admirable caution, yet in a liberal spirit. 

Among new editions we have From the Arctic Ocean to the 
Yellow Sea, by Julius M. Price (Sampson Low & Co.), one of the 
most fascinating of recent books of travel; On the Indian Hills, 
by Edwin Lester Arnold (Sampson Low & Co,); Iis Grace, by 
W. E. Norris (Methuen & Co.) ; and Mme. Cassavetti's Anthea, 
a story of the Greek War of Independence (Cassell & Co.) 

We have also received a second series of Workers Without 
Wage, by Edith Carrington (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), a capital 
book for young people about animals; The Bookman, a Treasury 
of Old-Time Literature, Vol. VI. (Elliot Stock); Canoeing and 
Camping Out (Bell & Sons), being Vol. VII. of Mr. Robert Bell’s 
“ Handbook of Athletic Sports”; Ze Morte Darthur, illustrated 
by Aubrey Beardsley, Part III]. (Dent & Co.); Lays of the 
Scottish Highlands, by Ryder N. Breeze (Ward & Downey); A 
Concise History of Ireland, by Dr. P. W. Joyce (Dublin: Gill), 
being an abridgment of the author's excellent “ Short History”; 
British Commerce and Colonies, “ from Elizabeth to Victoria,” by 
H. de B, Gibbins (Methuen & Co.) ; Mynheer Joe, by St. George 
Rathborne (Henderson); The Last of Six, by Ernest Favene 
(Sydney : Bulletin Co.); and Bureaucracy, by A. B. (Allaha- 
bad: Wheeler & Co.) 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricz, 38 SourHampron SrReEET, StRanD, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 
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Direct to the Public. No Shops. No Agents. 
F. HUNT, TEA BROKER, 
LONDON : {5 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
One Ib. of really Fine Tea will go as far as Two lbs. of medinm Tea, 
PURE DARJEELING TRA. 3s. and 4s, per lb. FINE DARJEELING and 
KANGRA VALLEY, Qs. per lb. 2d. perlo. postage extra, 
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Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use EPPS’S GLY- 


THROAT : 
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of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 
COUGH. 


confections becomes actively healing. Sold in 
boxes, 74d.; tins, Is. 141.; labelled “JAMES 
EPPS & CO. (Ltd.), Homeopathic Chemists, 48 
Threadaeedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly, London.’’ 


SUTTON'S COLLECTION ¢F HYACINTHS, 


For Pots and Glasses. 


SUTTONS | 
12 Named Hyacinths, in 12 choice sorts, 9s. post free. 
HYACINTHS 18 Named Hyacinths, in 9 good sorts, 6s. post free. 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON & SONS, READING, 


THE ROYAL ERARD PIANOFORTES. 


ERARD PIANOS AnD HARPS 


Can be obtained by the Pablic upon the Most Favourable Terms of any Pianos 
made. They are the Most Perfect Instruments that can be manufactured, and will 
last, practically, for ever. A visit to see the New Models and the“ Erard Museum ” 
will be welcomed at any time. 


S. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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ORYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY, ONE SHILLING. 
CONCERTS AND FREE POPULAR ENTERTAINMENTS DAILY. 
SATURDAY CONCERT, NOVEMBER 11, AT 3.0. 


Voralist, Mr. Plunket Greene. Solo Violin, Miss Beatrice Langley. The Grand Orchestra, 
Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS. Numbered Seats, 2s. and 4s. Unnumbered Seats, Is. 


THE SHAKESPEARE READING SOCIETY ROY ALTY 
THEATRE, Mean Street, Soho. Novemoer 9. 10, 1!, at 8.30. MATINEE. November 11, 
at3.0. Under Royal and oer patronage, in AID of the SAMGEL BRANDRAM 
FUND. MEASURE FOR MEASURE acted on a stage ai model of the Sixteenth 
Century, with grours of Costume flanking the stage. The produced u 
the direction «f Mr. Wa. PogL. Seats at the Theatre and Libraries. 


THE GRAPHIC ART. 


ORIGINAL WORKS in on Mezzotint, Dry Point, Aquatint, and 


ft Ground, by 
Col. R. C. GOFF FRANK SHORT 
SEYMOUR HADEN LIONEL SMYTHE 
A. H. HAIG WILLIAM STRANG 


COLIN HUNTER CHS, I. WATSON 
R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
On View, at ROBT. DUNTHORNE’S, 
THE “REMBRANDT HEAD” GALLERY, 5 VIGO STREET, LONDON W. 
Publisher to the Royal Society of Painter Etchers, 


ATANABE SEITEL—EXIIIBITION of DRAWINGS 


Roxvat SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, 
Pail Ma'l East. WINTER EXUIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, Ten to Five. 
Admission, One Shilling. 


RORERT MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


GENTLE MAN’S FUR-LINED OVERCOAT, lined throughout 
with Real Fur ; also Broad Real Russian Fur Collar and Cuffs. perfectly new. Worth 
£20; sacrifice for £7 15s. Approval, banker's reference._G. GLYDE, 40 North Street, 
Edgware Road, London, W. 


BRINSMEAD & SONY 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c, 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.'S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


HOTELS, 


Ufianaconee i .—Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. 
FRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRINCIPAL BOTEL IL*®RACOMBE. First- 
Return Tickets issued from London (Waterloo), L. & 8.-W. Rly., from November 1 to 
Maren 14, including seven days’ Bed, Board and Attendance, at the TLFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
each. Available for one month. Express Trains leave Waterloo 11 a.s. and 3 P. 
Aaek for Hotel Tickets, available by all trains. 


ITON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established. 
nequalled in situation. O ite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
er service. Unequalied C 2. Excellent Wines. Moderate Tariff. Electric Light 

in all rooms. GEv. HECKFORD, Manager. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Society. 


The OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY in existence. 
Record of claims paid during the year 1892 by the Society :— 


(Founpep 1762.) 


Original Sums Assured ............ £156,893 
Bonus Additions thereto ........ - £180,248 
Total Amount paid in Claims ........ssssssssessssseessseeeen £337,141 


This is a practical proof of economical management. 
NO AGENTS ARE EMPLOYED. 
Applications for Terms of Membership to be addressed to the Actuary, at tLe 
Orrices: 1 MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 


_ SUN 63 Threadneedie Street, London, E.0. Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


R®YAt EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated a.p, 1726, 
FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........ £36,000,000, 


LIFE. FIRE. SEA. 
FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION, 
Full particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 2 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SHIPPING, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


TFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
conobte shove Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


GREEN & CO. 
{ INDERSON, CO. } Fenchurds Avenve, London. 
F ly to the 1 


and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


* BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR. MALTA. BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vii BOMBAY ...... ‘} every week. 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA. 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA ZEALAND, TASMANIA, fortnight 
MARSEILLES, and AL 
RETURN TICKETS. 
F rticul at the Com: *s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


‘spur 
EDUCATIONAL. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, That the nent _Half-yearly 


for MATRICULATION in this Ui 


inati it the University, Provincial be held 

Mason Colles “Birmingh ham ; The Merchant Venturers Dumfries 

(for College), Cardiff: the Training College, ‘New © 

orkshire College, Leeds ; Rutherford College, hy Public 
Plymouth ; and the Grammar School, Portsmouth. 

Every Candidate is required to apply to the REG ISTRAR (Univers: + — — London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less than jive before the commence- 
‘ment of the Examination. 

November 1, 1893. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
and TRAINING FARMS, Ld. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 


The College owns and Farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 
ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


STAINES 
The COURSE of STUDY is ENGINEER for for employment in Europe, 
India, and the Col ‘About FOR ‘STUDENTS will be fitted ta Se ptember, 1604 
‘The Secretary of State will offer them for Twelve Appointments as as ‘assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department and Three Appointmen' t Su 
tendents in the Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY at the 


ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
FIRE. 


4 IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
mim 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Bubscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE. EDINBURGH: 19 GEORGE STREET. LIF “—" 


LIFE ASSURANCES granted with or without medical Examination. 
New and Improved Plan of long term temporary Assurances, with right to 


change to Ordinary Life A without fresh evidence of healtr. 
Policies Non-forfeitable and World-wide in most cases. 
LONDON : 82 Kine E.C., & 14 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S “xx "2530500" 


over £330,000. 
ESTABLISHED 
1866. 


AND GENERAL 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £1,200,000 FUNDS EXCEED £170,000. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Read the large number of Opinions of the Press: also the exhaustive address, figures, and 
facts given by the Founder, and Managing Director of the Compxny. To be nad 
ree from any of the Company's offices or representatives. 
Orriczs: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


CARRIAGES INSURED 


AGAINST 
ACCIDENTAL DAMAGE, 
By the CARRIAGE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 

Orrice: 17 PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.W. 
WANTED. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, re on demand. 
TWO cU ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


not drawn 
VINGS 3DEPARTMENT. For the t of Thrift the bank receives small 
SBAVING and allows interest monthly on each completed £1. 


PRANGIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


LINEN SHIRTS. 
The wearer of the above shi protected from the dangers of chill and cold which are 
PP § ty ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Perfect warmth and perfect 


ventilation are ensu 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.”—The Lancet. 
Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular Goods, for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 250 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 


BERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDE, B.C. 
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MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 


pure 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
‘eadache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DPD WNEFORD'S MAGN 


The safest and gentle t 
r delicate con tutions, 
Children and Infante, 


Sold throughout the World. 


BOOKS, &c. 


Just published, No. 528 (October 25) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing many important sets, e.g, Hansard’s Debates, Annual Register, 
&c., and Books in General Literature. 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
140 STRAND, W.C., anp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of COTTAGES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
EXAMPLES OF STABLES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
PICTURESQUE LODGES. Royal 4to. cloth, 12s, 6d. 

WILLIAM BLackWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; anp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


© SELLERS, of 27 nt 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and #4 BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND, L ONDON, W.C., desire to cali the —— of the READING PUBLIC totheex- 
cellent facilities al by their Branch House in Londun for ~ on the most favour- 
able orders for their own STANDARI) PUBLICATIONS, « ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS._CATALOGUES sent on AT 


A UTHORS having MSS. (FICTION, TRAVEL, POETRY, 
&c.) suitable for a gene in volume form are INVITED to forward 
them for consideration, MSS. read with promptitude, and, if approved, will be 
published in the coming Season. New Catalogue (64 pp.) post free. 
DIGBY, LONG, & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


“ Authors and publishers alike are to be congratulated upon 
and profusely illustrated volume in which, for first time. are 
described from the point of view of the sportsman and the naturalist...... Tt has seldom fallen 


to our lot to read a more k, or one which we leave with greater aay 


Winn SPAIN: Records of Sport with Rifle, Rod, at Gun, 


_ History and Exploration. By ABEL CHarMaN and WaAcreEr T. Buck. 
GURNEY & JacKSON, | Paternoster Row. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


NOVEMBER, 1893. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN ASIA. By Sir Lere. Grirris, K.C.S.I. 

WHAT NEXL? By Jouy E. Repmonp, M.P. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. By A. D. Provanp, M.P. 

DARWINISM AND SWIMMING: A THEORY. By Dr. Lovis Roptysoy. 

VICTOR HUGO: “TOUTE LA LYRE" By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

ae AT THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. By the Hon. E, Lyutrn 

ANL 

CHATS WITH JANE CLERMONT. By WILLIAM GRAHAM. 

OUR Desastaous CATHEDRAL SYSTEM. By the Rev. W. E. Dickson 
(Precentor of Ely 

ARCHANGEL LESLIE OF SCOTLAND: A SEQUEL. By T.G. Law 

Tap Goal. caneee AND THE PARALYSIS OF BRITISH INDU STRY. By 


“RUSSUD:" AN INDIAN GRIEVANCE. By the Hon. Opay Psrtap SING, 
C.S.1, (Rajah of Bhinga). 

THE SELECTION OF ARMY OFFICERS. By W. BAPTISTE SCooNEs. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ROMAN PAGANISM. By Professor Sr. GEORGE MIVART. 

ORPHEUS IN HADES. By the Right Hon. bre TABLEY. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE. 


No. 937, NOVEMBER 1893, 22. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
Ist MARCH, 1871. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SHIKAR. II. By Sir Epwanp BRrappon. 
WHAT WAS TARTUFFE? By Henry 

YARROW AND ITS INSCRIBED STONE, By Professor Verrex. 
THE GLOAMING. By WaLLacg Bruce. 

EARLSCOURT. Chaps, XXXVIII.-XL. 

REMBRANDT A\D THE DUTCH SCHOOL. 

LINE-FISHERS V. BEAM-TRAWLERS. By Jessk Quatt. 


DIARY Of AN IDLE DOCTOR. IV. 1. ITALY IN PARIS; 2. ZOOLOGY. 
By 4xtL. Muntae. 


IN “MAGA’S” LIBRARY. 
THE FUR-SEAL AND THE AWARD. Py Dr. F. H. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


WARD & DOWNEY. 


MOLTKE: a Biographical and Critical Study. 


By W. O’C. Morris. With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. Demy 


[Now ready. 
The GHOST WORLD. 


By T. F. Tutserton- 
Dygr, Author of “Church Lore Gleanings.” Crown 8vo. 103. 6d. 


“The literature of what may be called oon is familiar to him. So far as 
we know there is no book in our own or any other language which exactly cor- 
responds with Mr. Dyer's book.” — Votes and Queries. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. By Lady Wixpz, Author 


of “‘ Ancient Legends of Ireland.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Lady Wilde's ‘Social Studies ’ is a clever took of essays,”"—Saturday Review. 


The QUARRY FARM. By J.S. Friercuer, 
Author of “ Mr. Spivey’s Clerk,” “When Charles the First was King,” &c. 
1 vol. crown §vo. 6s. 


“It has some of the elements of the best type of a telling—simplicity, good 
proportion, and a clear and lucid style.”"—Literary World. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. C. PHILIPS. 


ONE NEVER KNOWS. A Novel, in 3 vols. 


By F. C. Pariirs, Author of “ As in a Looking Glass.” 
“They are all live men and women, and there is not a marionette amongst 
them.”— Daily Chronicle, 
*** One Never Knows’ displays him in the act of wielding the satirical lash with 
all his wonted vigour.”—Duily Telegraph, 


NEW NOVEL BY MABEL COLLINS. 


JULIET’S LOVERS. A Novel, in 38 vols. 


By Maset Cotiiys, Author of “ The Prettiest Woman in Warsaw.” 
[Now ready. 


BY J. FOGERTY. 


JUANITA. ByJ. Fogerty, Authorof ‘Countess 
Irene” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
“ Ts a capital story of varied adventure.” —Ath 
“ An eminently good book this to take away on a holiday.”—Duily Telegraph. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 
Hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 ro 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; axp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C, 530 
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The Saturday Review. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE MUMMY : Chapters on Egyptian Fune- 


real Archeology. By E. A. WALLIS Bupas, Litt.D., F.S.A., Acting Assistant 
Keeper in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British 
Musenm. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


Saturday Review. 


THE NEW HISTORY (Tarikh-i-Jadid): a 
Ci tantial A t of the Babi Movement in Persia, from its First 
Beginnings till the Death of the Founder (A,p. 1844-1850), chiefly based on 

the Contemporary Hi-tory of Haji Mirza Jani of Kashan. Transiated into 

Engli-h from a Text prepared by collation of the only two complete Manu- 

scripts known to exist in Europe, and supplemented by Original Historical 

D-cuments, Plans, and Facsimiles. By Epwarp G. Browne. M.A., M.B., 

Fellow of Pembroke Col.ege, and Lecturer in Persian in the University of 

Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE COMPANION to the 


BIBLF : a new Collection of popular Articles on the History and Archeology 
of the Bible, together with full Indexes, a Glossary of Bible Words, a Con- 
cordance, and a new Series of Maps. Prepared under the general Editorship 
of J. R | umBy, D.D, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, with the assist- 


ance of emi: ent Scholars, 
Pearl 16mo. From 1s. net. Long primer 8vo. A large-type Edition. 
[Nearly ready. 


Ruby 8vo. From 2s, 6d. From 5s. 
Nonpareil 8vo. From 3s. 6d. Also without the Concordance. Cl. 4s. 6d, 


THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


Containing the Holy Bible, Authorized or Revised Version, and the Cam- 
bridge Companion to the Bible. 
*_* Full Prospectuses and Price Lists may be had of all Bookseller s’. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED. 


By the Kev. ARTHUR W. Ropryson, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Wakefield. (Nearly ready. 


A DISCOURSE on the COMMON WEAL 


of this REALM of ENGLAND. First printed in 1581, and commonly attri- 
ag to W.S. Edited from the MSS. by the late ExizankTa Lamonp. Crown 
VO, 


THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By A. S. West, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Pitt Press Series.) [Nearly ready. 


SOPHOCLES. — The PLAYS and FRAG- 


MENTS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English 
Prose, By R.C. Jess, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
Part l. OEVIPUS TYRANNUS. Third Edition. 12s. 6d. 
Part VI—ELKOTRA. (Nearly ready. 


PINDAR.— OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN 


ODES. New Edition. With Notes, Explanatory and Critical, Introductions, 
and Introductory Essays. Edited by OC, A M. FENNELL, Litt.D., late Fellow 
of Jesus College. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


LATIN and GREEK VERSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By the late T. S. Evans, M.A., D.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Profe-ser of Greek ard Classical Literature in the University of Durham. 
With a Memoir by the Rev. Canon Warts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PLATO.—PROTAGORAS. With Introduction 


and Notes by J. ApamM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, and 
A.M. ADAM. 4s. 6d. {Pitt Press Series, 


T. MACCL PLAUTI EPIDICUS. From the 


Text of G. Gorrz, with an Introduction and Notes at the Font of the Page, 
By J. H. Gray, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 3s, (Pitt Press Seri es. 


T. MACCL PLAUTI STICHUS. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by C. A. M, Fenxnet, Litt.D., late Fellow of Jesus 
College. 2s, 6d. [Pitt Press Series. 


TACITUS.—AGRICOLA and GERMANTA. 
Edited by Rev. H. M. SrepHenson, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College. 
(Pitt Press Series.) [Nearly ready. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By S. L. Loney, 


M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Part L., up to and including the SOLUTION of TRIANGLES, may be had 
separately. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By Joun 


Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ's College. Crown 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
General Editor, A, E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow of Christ's College. 


ELEMENTARY ONTOLOGY—IN- 


VERTEBRATA. By Henry Woops, B.A., F.G.S. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. 
By F. Darwis, M.A., F.R.S., and E, H. Actos, M.A. [In the press, 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


LIGHT and HEAT. By R. T. Grazesroox, 
M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Director of the Cavendish Laboratory. [/n the press. 
A fuller List of forthcoming Volumes will be sent on application, 


LONDON: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


Now ready, in 3 vols, at all Libraries. 


MARIE CORELLI?S NEW ROMANCE, 


BARABBAS: 


A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S TRAGEDY. 


New Romance, in 3 vols. by S. BARING-GOULD. 


CHEAP-JACK ZITA: 


A STORY OF THE ELY FENS. 


New Novel in 3 vols. by G. MANVILLE FENN. 


THE STAR-GAZERS. 


few Novel, in 2 vols. by ESME STUART. 


A WOMAN OF FORTY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘‘ Made- 


moiselle de Mersac,” “* The Rogue,” &c. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 


price 6s. 
An edition in one volume of a novel which in its two-volume form quickly ran through two 


editions. 
MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, Author of 


Pierre and his People." New kdition in 1 vol. 6s. 


Mr. Parker's second book has received a warm welcome. The Athenewm called it a 
splendid study of character” ; the Pall Mall Gazette spoke of the |writing as “ but little 
behind anything that has been done by any writer of our time’; the St. James's called it “a 
very striking and admirable novel”; and the Westminster Gazette applied to it the epithet 


of ** distinguished.”’ 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. Baring-Gould, 


Author of “* Mehalah"’ &c. With 29 Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. Crown §vo. 6s. 
A stirring story of Iceland, written for boys by the author of “ In the Roar of the Sea.” 


TWO LITTLE CHILDREN and CHING. By Edith 


E.Curne.. Profusely Ilustreted. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
Another story, with a dog hero, by the author of the very popular“ Only a Guard-Room 


TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. Blake, Author 


of “ The Siege of Norwich Castle.” With 35 Mlustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. 
A story of military life for children, 


THE PEACOCK SERIES. 


Messrs. METHUEN announce the publication of a SERIES 
of BOOKS for GIRLS, handsomely [Uustrated and bound 
in silver and blue, at the price of 3s. 6d. The First 
Volume, now ready, is— : 


A PINCH of EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of “Mr. Smith” &c. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


MR. RUSKIN’S LIFE. 
JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By W. G. 


CoLLInGwoop, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin'’s Poems. With numerous Portraits and 
Sketches by Mr. Ruskin. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 328. 

“No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time."’"— Times. 

“ "This most lovingly written and most profourdly interesting book.""—Daily News. 

“ Such a book is a pleasure for the day aud a joy for ever." —Daily Chronicle. 

** Mr. Ruskin could not well have been more fortunate in his biographer .’’—G lobe. 

“ A noble monument of a noble subject."—Glusgow aecrald. 


GUELPHS and GHIBELLINES: a Short History of 


Mediwval Italy, A.D. 1250-1402. By OscaR BROWNING, Felow and Tutor of King's 
Cambridge. Crown 5s. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. Prior, 


M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown Svo. 6s. 
A volume of Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various Preachers, 
estcott. 


including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop W. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 BURY STREET, ha 


| 
A very learned series of essays, by one of the most competent of modern Egyptologists. ... 
It is a comprehensive intreduction to the study of Egyptian history and archwology, founded ! 
- on the best authorities, and enriched from the plentiful stores of Dr. Budge's own learning.” PY { 
ames, 
r- “ Into a very moderate space Dr. Wallis Budge has packed almost all the results of modern 
Egyptological research......In_ short, this is an epitome of Egyptology. and worth a whole 
library ot older books......Briefly, there is very little to be learned ebout the mummy which 
cannot be tound within the compass of this one volume of less than four h ~ 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 
The DUKE of SOMERSET. The Letters, 


Remains. and Memoirs of EDWARD ADOLPHUS SEYMOUR. Baited 

and Arranged by his Daughter, Lady GuENDOLEN RaMspEN and W. H. 

cane, Aves of “ In an Enchanted Island” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 


A HISTORY of the POST OFFICE, from 


its Establishment down to 1836. By Hersert Joycr, CL, one of the 
Secretaries to the Post Office. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s, 


LADY BLESSINGTON. The Conversations 


of LORD BYRON with the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. With a 
Contemmorary Sketch and Memoirof Lady BLEssineroN, A New Edition. 
With 8 Portraits. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s, 


A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. By Dr. Atay 


Watters, Author of “ Palms and Pearls; or, Scenes in Ceylon.” With 
Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


INDIAN MEMORIES. (The Plains, the Hills, 


the Temples, the Zenanas, Camp Life, the Black Hole, the Mutiny, ke.) 
By Epira and Captain W.S. BURRELL. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DANVERS JEWELS.” 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “Sir Charles Danvers” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


The SWING of the PENDULUM. By 


FRANCES MARY PEARD, Author of “The Country Cousin” &c. 2 vols. 
crown 


DR. MIRABEL’S THEORY. By Grorce 


Ross Derine, Author of “ The Undergraduate” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION. 


“GOD’S FOOL.” By Maarren 


Author of “The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NOW READY. NOVEMBER, 1893. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE, 


No. 54. 
STUDY IN CHARACTER: MARSHAL MACMATION, 
THE ARMENIAN AGITATION : a Reply to Mr. Stevenson, M.P. By SADIK ErFEnp1. 
THE ADVERTISEMENT NUISANCE. 


By IAN STURGIS. 
WILLIAM COBBETT. By STEPHEN. (Conclusion.) 
IN DEFENCE OF CLASSICAL STUDY. By Professor JER. 
AN IDEALIST. By the AvrHoR OF “ MADEMOISELLE IXxk.” 
OUR SPORTING ZADKIELS. By the Rev. J. W. Horsiry. 
FURTHER GLEANINGS FROM THE PAPYRI. By Professor MAmarry. 
BRITISH ART IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By S.J. Viccars. 
PARISH COUNCILS AND ALLOTMENTS, By Bo.Ton Kina. 
WOMAN'S SPHERE IN ART. By Professor Ferrero. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


EXCITING STORY. Cloth, 6s. post free. 


A MAN of MYSTERY. By Mrs. Harcovrr-Roer. 
“ Impossible not to read it.” 


London: JamEs BLackwoop & Co., Lovell’s Court, Paternoster Row. 
R. GOOCDCHILD’S WORKS.—In answer to various 


inquiries, the First Edition of * SOMNIA MEDICI " is now out of print. fut the three 
Series .~ still be obtained, in a Second Edition, of Messrs. KEGAN Path & Co., who have 
also a few Cop vies still in stock of the double rune. “MY FRIENDS AT SAN’ 
AMPELIO,.” containing “CHATS” and“ THE STAGE.” ‘The re-issue of “A FAIRY 
oo ATHER "’ is published by Messrs, SOTHERAN ; and the new Volumes of * LYRICS,” 
on at T Le rid IN VERSE,” price 5s. each, by HORACE Cox, ** Queen” Office, Bream’s 
uildings 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World. 110 6 
ies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, FgyPty, Mombsss, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are ‘how posted in advance, and 
eatch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8,W. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 


TO YOUR TENTS, OH ISRAEL! By THe Fanian Society. 

MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S VERSE. By the late Fraxcis ADAms, 

THE LOCK-OUT IN THE COAL TRADE, By VavuHan Nasu. 

THE ICE AGE AND ITS WORK. PartI. By A. R. WALLACE, F.R.S, 

DELI IN SUMATRA. By R. W. Ecrerton Eastwick. 

IS MONEY A MERE COMMODITY? By WiLtLIAM Smarr. 

HOW TO SAVE EGYPT. (With Map.) By Cope WuiTEnovse. 

CARL WILHELM SCHEELE. By Professor Tnorps, F.R.S. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LABOUR AND CAPITAL. By Ronerr WALLACE, M.P. 
THE IRELAND OF TO-DAY. PartI. By X. 

THE + EAST AFRICA COMPANY. By General Sir A. B. KEMBALL, 


SECRETS of the PRISON-HOUSE ; or, Gaol 


Studies and Sketches. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Prisons, Author of “Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. Illustrations by George 
D. Rowlandson. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. [Next week. 


OLD COURT LIFE in SPAIN. By Frances 


Misto E.uior, Author of “Old Court Life in France” &c. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 243. [ Ready. 


CHINA and HER NEIGHBOURS. France 


in Indo-China, Russia and China, India and Thibet, &c. By R. 8S, GuNDRy. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. 9s. 


The LIFE of SIR RICHARD FRANCIS 


BURTON. K.C.M.G., &c. By his Wife, IsanzL BuRTON. With numerous 
Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 42s, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the PRINCIPAL NATU- 


RAL ORDERS of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM, prepared for the Science and 
Art Department of the Council of Education. By D. Ottver, LL.D., F.L.S., 
F.R.S. With 109 Coloured Plates by W. H. Fitch, F.L.S. A New Edition, 
royal 8vo. 163. [ This day. 


The WAIF from the WAVES: a Story of 


Three Lives, touching this World and Another. By the Rev. Canon W. J. 


Litrie. Crown 870. 3s. 6d. [Vert week. 
SUPPLEJACK: a Romance of Maoriland. By 
R. Warp. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


EIGHT STORIES IN ONE VOLUME, 


MISS PARSON’S ADVENTURE. By W. 


CLARK RussEtL. And other Stories by W. E. Norris, JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Mrs. L. B. Watrorp, J. M. Barriz, F. C, Puitirs, Mrs, ALEXANDER, 
WILLIAM WESTALL. With 16 Illustrations, in one volume, crown 8vo. 5s. 


LIFE ABOARD a BRITISH PRIVATEER 


in the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journal of Captain Wooprs 
Rocers. With Notes and Illustrations by Ropeat C. Lestiz, New aad 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’ S NEW BOOKS. 


This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 15s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


By LOUISA TWINING. 


Next week, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 16s. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 


By W. R. LE FANU. 


Nortice.—ZJn consequence of arrangements connected with the 
Copyright in America, the publication of the New Novel, 
by the Authors of “The Medicine Lady,” entitled 
“THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD,” Aas been un- 
avoidably postpones until Noventer 15th. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND, W.c. 


Price 2s, 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


\ ILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT (The LIFE and WORK of). 
by Archdeacon FaRRAR and Mrs, MEYNELL. Being the * ART ANNUAL” 
for 1893, or CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the “ART JOURNAL.” With Line 
Engraving of “ The Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” Photogravures of “The 
Light of the World,” “The Shadow of Death,” and over 30 other Illustrations. 
The last three “ ART ANNUALS”—W. HOLMAN HUNT; H. HERKOMER, 
R.A.; BRITON RIVIERE, R.A.—hands»mely bound tozether, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d. 
London : J. &. Virruz & Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C, 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which Is, will 


1, 2, 15, 16, 25, 26, 56, 58, 59, 73, 75, 99, 108, 112,130, 132, 133, 174, 453, and 1367 
The Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 532 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D, D.O.1., LL.D, Edited and prepared 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. Jonnsron, M.A., Vicar of All Saints’, 
Oxford ; and the Rev. Roserr J. Witsox, M.A., Warden of Keble College. 
4 vols, 8vo, Vols. I. and II. with 2 Portraits and 7 Illustrations, 36s, 


NEW BOOK BY DR. NANSEN. 


ESKIMO LIFE. By Frmrtsor Nansen, Author 
of “The First Crossing of Greenland.” Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
With 16 Plates and 15 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 16s. 

“A fascinating record of the knowledge which Dr. Nansen acquired during a 
whole winter when he was immured among the Greenlanders, dwelling in their 
huts, — = in their hunting, trying to live their life and learn tkeir lan- 
guage.” — Wor. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 

Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Knicut, Author of “The Cruise 

Third and Cheaper Edition, with a Map and 54 Illustra- 
vO. 78, 


The THEORY of CREDIT. By Heyry 
DuNNING MACLEOD, M.A. Vol. I. Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 
8vo. 10s. net. 

“Mr. Macleod does not exaggerate the importance or the novelty of an English 
book on the subject which he has undertaken. No man understands better than an 
English man of business the practical side of credit, and few men understand so 
little as Englishmen how to formulate their ideas on the subject. This defect Mr. 
Macleod proposes to supply, and few Englishmen are better qualified than he to 
supply it.”"—ZLaw Journal. 


A NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


The OUTDOOR WORLD; or, the Young 


Collector’s Handbook, By W. Furneaux, F.R.G.S. With 16 Coloured 
Plates, 2 Plan Plates, and 549 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 
Part I. ANIMAL LIFE. Panr Il, THE VEGETABLE WORLD. Parr III. 
THE MINERAL WORLD. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK, 1893, 


The TRUE STORY BOOK. Edited by 


ANDREW LanG. With 8 Plates and 58 Illustrations in the Text by C. H. 
Kerr, L. Bogle, H. J. Ford, and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 
“ Among boys, we feel sure, this volume will have an even warmer welcome than 
has been accorded to any other of the series.” — Boys. 
Also Edited by Mr. LANG, price 6s. each, fully Illustrated :— 
THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK, | THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK, 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK, | TILE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VOCES POPULI.” 


The MAN from BLANKLEY’S, a Story in 


Scenes ; and other Sketches. By F. Anstey, Author of “ Voces Populi,” 
“The Travelling Companions,” &c, Reprinted from Punch. With 24 Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. Post 4to. 6s. ’ 


NEW NOVEL BY L. DOUGALL, 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. A Novel. 


By L. DovGaLL, Author of “ Beggars All” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
** An excellent story.”—Dundee Advertiser, 
“ A bright and interesting book.”—Glasgow Herald, 


POEMS HERE at HOME. By James 


Wurtcoms RI ey, Author of Old-Fashioned Roses” &c. Fep. 8vo, 63, net. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—NOVEMBER. 


“ Mr. Stanley Weyman's story is the most interesting of all the serial novels now 
appearing.” —BRITISH WEEKLY. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE 
BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By Stantey J. WEYMAN, Author of “ The 
House of the Wolf.” Chaps. XXXI.-XXXIII. 

ASPECTS OF LIFE. By Sir Epwin | DR. CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS TO 
ARNOLD, MLA., K.C.1LE., C.S.1. | HIS SON ON MEDICINE AS A 


| CAREER. By Sir B. 


May KENDALL. | 
AFTER MANY DAYS. By E.Nesprr, FRANCES WYNNE. By Mrs. Hrvxson, 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B, AT THE SIGN OF)/ THE SHIP. By 
WarorD. Chaps. I.-IV. ANDREW LANG, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rH STREET. 


Mr. HENRY VIZETELLY’S “GLANCES 
BACK THROUGH SEVENTY YEARS: 
Autobiographical and other Reminiscences,” is 
now ready. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


XUM 


A. & ©. BLACK’S LIST. 


ABBOTSFORD. The Personal Relics and 


Antiquarian Treasures of Sir Walter Scott. Described by the Hon. Mary 
Mowica MAXWELL Scotr of Abbotsford, and Illustrated by William Gibb. 
Royal 4to. cloth, £2 12s. 64. 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Mattock, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By J. SureLp NicHOLson, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 15s, 


MONEY and MONETARY PROBLEMS. By 


Prof. J. 8. NicHoLsox. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


The PROCESS of ARGUMENT: a Contribu- 


tion to Logic. By ALFRED Sipe@wick. Crown Svo. 5s. 


DICTIONARY of BIRDS. By Prof. Atrrep 


Newtox. Demy &vo. Illustrated, to be completed in Four Parts, Each 


price 7s, 6d, net. Parts I, and II, ready. 
INVESTIGATIONS on MICROSCOPIC 


FOAMS and on PROTOPLASM. By Prof. 0. BuTscu1t. Translated from the 
German by E. A. Mincuiy, B.A. Cxon. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net, 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures, 


1893, By Prof. Sir G. @. Sroxes, Bart. Crown vo. 3s. 6d. 


A YEAR AMONGST the PERSIANS. By 


F. G. Browns, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer 
Persian to the University of Cambridge. Demy Svo. 21s. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By F,F. Verrcs. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31s. €d. 


The CURB of HONOUR. By M. Beruan- 


Epwakps, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


PAUL ROMER. A Novel. ByC. Y. Harcreaves. 


Crown 6s. 


LONDON: A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, W. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW BOOK BY MRS. L, B. WALFORD. 


A QUESTION of PENMANSHIP. Stories by L. B. 


WALFoRD, Author of * Mr. Smith” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


Shortlu. 


BOND SLAVES: the Story of a Struggle. By 


Mre. G. Linn.zus Banks. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 3s, 6d. 


[Next week. 
On GOLDEN HINGES. By Dora Russell. Crown 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. [Now ready, 


THREE NEW NOVELS IN THE “CREPON” SERIES. 


Attractive paprr coves, price 2s. each. 
CONFESSIONS of a WOMAN. [Now realy. 
An ADOPTED WIFE. By A. Keyser. (Jus: ow. 
DUST and LAURELS. By M. L. Pendered. 


(Just 


DR. C. J. WILL'S NEW NOVEL. 


HER PORTRAIT; or, Phillida’s Fortunes. A Story 
told in a novel way, with Pen and Pencil. Copiously Illustrated by G. A 
Storey, A.R.A. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, price 6s. [ Shortly. 


CHURCH FOLK-LORE: a Record of some Post- 
Reformation Usages in the English Church, now mostly obsolete. By the 
Rev. J. Epwarp Vaux, M.A., F.S.4., Author of “Sermon Notes,” “ The 
Preacher’s Storehouse,” “ Preaching, What to Preach, and How to Preach, 


&e. &e. preparation, 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of SOME NOTED 
BISHOPS, DIVINES and WORTHIES of the “OLD CHURCH,” MAN- 
CHESTER. By the Rev. GronGe HuntixeTon, M.A., Rector of Tenby, 
Author of “ John Brown the Cordwainer,” “ Autobiography of an Alms Bag,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. (Just out. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CLASSICS. “rice 6s. each, in 


original and attractive binding. 

A Series of famous books in a dress worthy of their fame. Specially illustrated. 
In clear, good type, paper of the best quality, and unique binding, they are books 
to read, to keep, or to give away. 
THE SCARLET LETTER. 
LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. Laat DAYS ‘OF POMPEII. 
WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

“ Handsome volumes, bound in white and red....Very well adapted for presents." 


feuardian, 


TALES from the DRAMATISTS. By Charles Morris. 
With an Introduction by Hexry Irvine, D.C.L. 3 vols. cloth, richly gilt, 
fep. 8vo. fancy box, price 10s 6d. net. a 
‘GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., 
NEWBERY HOUSE, 89 CHARING CROSS ROAD, eee 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE 
OF DORKING.” 


At all Libraries. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LESTERS; 


Or, A CAPITALIST’S LABOUR. 


By General Sir GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B., M.P- 


Author of “ The Battle of Dorking,” “ The Dilemma,” 
“ The Private Secretary,” &c. 


Abridged Edition of the late Mr. J. Ae Symonds’s 
Stenaissance in Italy.’ 
Now ready. With a Steel Engraving of a recent Portrait of Mr. SyMonDs. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the RENAISSANCE 


in ITALY. Taken from the work of JoHN ADDINGTON Symonps. By 
Lieut.-Colonel ALFRED PEARSON. 


Ready this day. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
VOLTAIRE’S VISIT to ENGLAND, 1726- 


1729. By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE, 
Now ready. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


ALL the YEAR with NATURE. By P. 


ANDERSON GRAHAM, 


POCKET EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In a New Style of Binding. 


The Volumes of this Edition are now supplied, elegantly bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, as follows :— 


THE NOVELS. 13 Volumes, in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 
THE  MISCELLABIES. 14 Volumes, in gold-lettered cloth case, 
21s. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 125. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Novemsrr, 


containing “WITH EDGED TOOLS,” Chaps. 17 to 20—“THE SUBAL- 
TERN IN INDIA A HUNDRED YEARS AGO”—* THE WHEtL OF 


THE LOUGH RUN”—*“IN SUMMER HEAT” — “ NOVEMBER” — 
“CHARACTER NOTE: THE CARETAKER "—“‘ AN EGYPTIAN FRAG- 


MENT” —“JANUARY DAYS IN CEYLON” —“THE SURGEON'S 
GUEST,” Chaps. 3 and 4. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


STUDIES of TRAVEL in GREECE and 


ITALY. By the late Professor E. A. FreemMAN, D.C.L., with a Preface by 
Miss FLORENCE FREEMAN. With Portrait. 2 vols, 16mo. cloth, 5s. 
*,* The Papers in these volumes are devoted to Historical and Archwological 
Studion, and will be found of special interest to the thonghtful and scholarly class of 
tra’ 8. 


OLD COURT LIFE in FRANCE. By Frances 


Exuior, Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy” &c. &c. 2 vols. 
llustrated with Portraits and Views of some of the Old Chateaux. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 
t+ One hundred Copies will be issued on Large-paper, with Proofs of the Illus- 
trations on Japanese Vellum Paper, These Copies will be numbered, and bound in 
half-vellum and rough edges. 
+ Only 25 Copies for Sale in Great Britain. 


WOMAN in FRANCE DURING the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Junta KAVANAGH. 2 vols. Illustrated 
with Portraits on Steel. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


HISTORY OF NEW YORK 


From the Beginning of the World to 
the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 
By DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER. 


By WASHINGTON Irvine. Van Twiller Edition. With 225 original Illustrations 
by E. W. Kemble. Uniform in size with the Agapida Edition of “ The Conquest of 
Granada,” aud the Darro Edition of ‘The Alhambra.” 2 vols. white cloth extra, 
gilt tops, 25s. net. 

“ PRTER STUYVESANT” EDITION. In 2 vols, 8vo. beautifully printed from New 
Type on the best Vellum Paper. Illustrated with 225 original Drawings specially 
made by Edward W. Kemble. With Proofs of Full-page lilustrations on Japanese 
Paper. Each page is surrounded by acharacteristic border, delicately printed in 
gold and colours, = 

The Edition is limited to 281 Copies, being one copy for each year since the 
settlement of New York by the Dutch in 1614. Bound in full calf, with gilt tops, 
rough edge. Only 25 Copies secured for sale in Kurope. Price to Subscribers in 
advance, £6 16s. 6d. net. 

To each Subscriber will be Presented a large Plate, on India Paper, of the famous 
Drawing of William Heath, * Peter Stuyvesant’s Army entering New Amsterdam.” 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, aypy NEW YORK, 


DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


In November will be published, with many Illustrative Notes from 
Unpublished Letiers, 2 vols, demy 8vo. 32s. 


THE FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


From the Originals at Abbotsford and Elsewhere. 


The Period covered by these letters is from the year of Sir Walter’s marriage 
(1797) to the date at which he commenced his Journal (1825). They thus form 
with “ The Journal” an interesting companion to “ The Life of Sir Walter Scott,” 
for, as Mr. Lockbart truly remarks, “ The inter+st of Sir Walter's history lies more 
particularly in its minute details—especially in the details set down by himself in 
his letters and diaries.” The selection has been chiefly made from letters addressed 
to members of Sir Walter’s fami'y and to his dearest friends, such as the Mar- 
chioness of Abercorn, Lady Louisa Stuart, Morritt of Rokeby, Johanna Baillie, 
Adam Ferguson, Mrs. Hughes, Miss Edgeworth, John Richardson, &c. All the 
letters in the present volume are believed to be printed for the first time, except 
where otherwise stated. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE JOURNAL of SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


From the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. Annotated and Illustrated 


from his Life and Correspon 


Also Fine-Paper Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, price 32s, 
“ This book is one of the greatest gifts which our English literature has ever received.” 


THE BOOK OF THE BOONE AND CROCKETT CLUB. 


AMERICAN BIG-GAME HUNTING. Edited 


by THEODORE RoosEVELT and GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL, 1 vol. demy 8vo 


Illustrated. 


Spectator, 


The Boone and Crockett Club is organised primarily to promote sport with the 
rifle among the large game of America, and to encourage travel and exploration in 
the little-known regions of that country, and the present volume, written by the 
members, is devoted to big-game hunting and the question of game preservation. 


1 vol. small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY and the IDEAL of HU- 


MANITY in OLD TIMES and NEW. By Joun Stuarr Biackie, Emeritus 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


1 vol. fep. 8vo, Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


A FEW WORDS about DRAWING for 


BEGINNERS after a LONG EXPERIENCE of its DIFFICULTIES. By 


«J. B.” (Mrs. Hugh Blackburn). 


DOUGLAS'S SERIES of AMERICAN AUTHORS 


NEW VOLUME JUST ADDED. 


TWO BITES at a CHERRY ; 


with other 


Tales. By T. B. Atpricd, Author of “ Marjorie pm "&e. Is. 
LATEST EDITiONS. REVISED BY THE AUTHORS. 
In 1s. Volumes ; by post, Is. 2d. 


By MATT CRIM. 
IN BEAVER COVE. ° 
By HELEN JACKSON. 
ZEPH : A POSTHUMOUS STORY. 


By W. D. HOWELLS. 

A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 

A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 

THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 

A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. 

THE LADY OF THE AROUSTOUK. 
2 vols. 

OUT OF THE QUESTION. 

THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
2 vols. 

A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY. 

VENETIAN LIFE. 2 vols. 

ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 2 vols. 

THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 
2 vols. 

INDIAN SUMMER. 2 vols. 

THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. 

AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. 

By T. B. ALDRICH. 
THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 
MARJORIE DAW. 

PRUDENCE PALFREY. 

THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. 
2 vols. 

WYNDHAM TOWERS: A POEM. 

By GEO. W. CABLE. 
OLD CREOLE DAYS. 

MADAME DELPHINE. 
y J. C. HARRIS 
Uncle Remus.”) 
MINGO, AND OTHER 

By G. P. LATHROP. 

AN ECHO OF PASSION. 
By R. C. WHITE. 
MR. WASHINGTON ADAMS. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
FLUTE AND VIOLIN. 
SISTER DOLOROSA. 

By MARY E. WILKINS. 
A HUMBLE ROMANCE. 
A FAR-AWAY MELODY. 

By JOHN BURROUGHS. 
WINTER SUNSHINE. 
PEPACTON. 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. 
WAKE-ROBIN. 
BIRDS AND POETS. 
FRESH FIELDS. 

By OLIVER WENDELL 

HOLMES. 


AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 2 vols. 


THE POET. 2 vols. 
THE PROFESSOR. 2 vols. 
POETICAL WORKS. 4 vols. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
RUDDER GRANGE. 
THE LADY OR THE TIGER? 
A BORROWED MONTH. 

By WILLIAM WINTER. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


WANDERERS : A COLLECTION OF 
POEMS. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 
By B. W. HOWARD. 
ONE SUMMER. 
By GEORGE W. CURTIS. 
PRUE AND I. 


By B. MATTHEWS and 
H. C. BUNNER. 
IN PARTNERSHIP. 


*,.* Other Volumes of this attractive Series iu preparation. 
Any of the above may be had, bound in cloth extra, at 2s. each volume. 
“The type is delightfully legible, and the p»ge is pleasant for the eye to rest 
upon ; even in these days of cheap editions we have seen nothing that has pleased 


us so well.”—Literary World, 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. 
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MACMILLAN & 00.3 NEW BOOKS. 


—e— 


ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. By 


Two Hospital Nurses, Rose BLENNERHASSETT and Lucy SLEEMAN. Crown 
8vo. 83. 6d. net, 


MARION DARCHE: a Story without Com- 


ment. By F. Manion Crawrorp. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s, 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A. 


STEEL. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH —“ A singularly powerful and fascinating story. 

SKETCH.—* Mrs, Steel has the rare gift of effective description—the Reosithe 
that does not weary, but forces us to see.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mrs. Steel tackles a difficult and delicate problem 

ith rare strength and fine skill.” 

SCOTSMAN.—* One of the very best Anglo-Indian novels ever written.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By 


WINTER. New Edition, Revised, with 80 Illustrations. 6s. 


LETTERS to MARCO. Being Letters written 
to H.S. Marks, R.A. By Grorce D. Lesuiz,R.A. With Illustrations by 
the Author, Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ Full of the charm belonging to a genuine rural enthusiasm.” 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by WiLtraM ALpIs Wricut, Edition de Luxe, 40 vols. super-royal Svo, 
6s. net each volume. 


Vol. III. THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Vol. IV. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each 
volume. (The Eversiey Series.) 


Vol. I. METHOD and RESULTS. 
Vol. II. DARWINIANA. 


TEXT-BOOKof GEOLOGY. By Sir ArcuipaLp 


Grikik, F.R.S. Third Edition. Medium 8vo. 28s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The book indizates in every part Low thorough the 
revision has been, and it is brought quite up to date, references often being made 
to papers hardly more than a few months old The book is full of valuable 
information, and the abundant references to geological Jiterature will ae it 
especially useful to more advanced students. Good before, it is now still bet 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY forBEGINNERS. 


By Sir Henry Roscog, F.R.S, Assisted by Josep Lunt, B.Sc. (Victoria). 
Globe 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 


GEOMETRY of CONICS. By AsvTosHh MuknorapHyay, M.A., Fellow of 
the University of Calcutta. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on THEO- 
RETICAL MECHANICS. By ALEXANDER Ziwert, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Michigan. Part I. KINEMATICS. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS from EARLY WRITERS 


illustrative of CHURCH HISTORY to the TIME of CONSTANTINE. By 
HENRY MELviLtt GwarkIy, M.A., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 43. net. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND and RECENT 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Cuartes A. WuittTuck, M.A., Rector of 
Great Shefford, Berks ; late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
TIMES.—* His grasp of his subject is comprehensive, and his thought is often 
origiual and full of striking suggestions.’’ 


The MYSTERY of INIQUITY ; and other 


Sermons. By the Right Rev. Pxiups Brooks, D.D., late Bishop of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TIMES.—“ A melancholy memorial of the great preacher, prematurely called 
away, whose sermons never failed to impress the thoughtful and devout alike in 
England and America.” 


ASPECTS of THEISM. By Wirtiam A. 


Karaut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews. 8vo. §s, 6d. 

TIMES.— It is impossible in this place to examine this high argument at 
length, and we must content ourselves with \ saying that Professor Knight's state- 
ment of it is lucid, temperate, and persuasive.” 

GLASGOW HERALD,—* An important contribution to the philosophy of reli- 
gion...... It is seldom indeed that one meets with itieted, and, —— which 
is so generally interesting, so luminous for the uninitiated, ed with 
poetry without being rhe’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


MY DARK COMPANIONS AND 
THEIR STRANGE STORIES. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., &e. 


With over 60 Illustrations by Walter W. Buckley, 1 vol. small demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“Mr, Stanley has constructed a fascinating edifice of folklore......A collection 


of mythological stories, which are both interesting and instructive.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE HANDSOME HUMES. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
In Three Volumes. 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


In Three Volumes, 
“ The story is capitally told, and full of fresh interest.” —Athenaum, 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S TRAVELS IN MASHONALAND.—Cheap Edition. 


MEN, MINES, and ANIMALS in SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, With and Route Map. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ Unusuaily interesting ; so sincere in tone, and so studded with practically suggestive 
matter touching recently acquired African territory as a tield for either agricultur al or com- 
mercial enterprise.” theneum, 


TENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION JUST READY. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 
1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts of Father JosePH ONRWALDER, late Priest 
of the Austrian M ssion Station at Deen, in By Major F. R. \Wineats, 
R.A. Fully Lisustrated, Revised and Condensed. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


HOW I SHOT MY BEARS; or, Two Years’ Tent-Life 
in Kullu and Lahoul. By Mrs. R. H. TYACKE. With Maps and numerous I!lustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Something really new and original in the literature of sport...... a. Tyacke’ 8 tone is 

always lively, her style is pleasant, graphic, and accurate, Sus ~_ * 

or 


The LAND of Poco Tiempo: The Great American 


Mvstery. By CHARLEs F, LumMis, Author of “ A Across the Continent” &c. 
from Ph and Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. 


cloth extra, = 6d, 


TWO ROVING ENGLISHWOMEN in GREECE. By 


spenee. J. ARMSTRONG. With Portraits and numerous Illustrations. Crown svo. 
cloth, 6s. 


ON the INDIAN HILLS; or, Coffee Planting in Southern 
India. By Epwis Lester ARNOLD, Author of * The Wonderful Adventures of Phra 


the Phenician. vised and partly + With a Preface by Sir Evwin 


ARNOLD. Lilustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


LANDMARKS OF A LITERARY LIFE, 1820-1892. 


By Mrs. Newton Camilla Toulmin), Author of * “Mrs, Blake,” “ Stories of 
the City of London,” ith Photogravure Portrait. Crown &vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
* There are, it may be a. ‘few notable names in the art, literature, and the drama of the 
period embraced by the volume which do not recall to the venerable author interesting 
reminiscences."’— Scotsman. 


MEMORABLE PARIS HOUSES: a Handy Guide, with 


Illustrative. Critical, and Anecdotal Notices. By Wiimor RRISON, Author of 
“ Memorable H th over 60 Original Illustrations of Celebrities and 


ndon Houses.” 
their Houses from Drawings made expressly for this work by Paris Artists. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 6s. 
“ Joe” and “ Meg,” 


COMIC TRAGEDIES. Written by 


and ont by the“ Little Women.” By Lovisa M. AtcorT, Author of “ Little Men'” 
&c. With Portraits of Joe and Seg from early Daguerreotypes. Crown svo. cloth, js, 


NEW NOVELS & STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A PRISONER of WAR. By | F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., 


Author of “8S delights on the Stuarts" ings by W iiliam 
Padgett. Bound in Japanese vellum. Smaii Svo. 5s. 


CLAUDEA'S ISLAND. By Esmb Srvarr, Author of 


* Virginie’s Husband,” “Joan Vollacott,” &c. 1 vol. crown Svo. cloth, 6s 


A WITCH’S LEGACY. By Hesxers J. Bett, Author 


of Obeah : Witchcraft in the West Indies” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


The TRIUMPH of THERESA. A Novel. By Jerrrey 


ARDEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


BEYOND the BUSTLE: a Tale of South Africa. By 


JENNER LER. 1 vol. crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


The FEVER of LIFE. By Fereus Hume, Author of 


aan Mystery of a Hansom Cab" &c, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. 
6s. 


clot 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limrrep, 


8ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS STANDARD BOOKS 


By Lord MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 
PEOPLES EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post Svo. £2 8s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 
TREVELYAN EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 9s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 volume. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 
* SILVSR LIBRARY” EDITION. Portrait and Illustratioas to 
the “‘ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 10s, 6d. 

Bijou Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. gilt top. 

Popular Edition, fep. 4to. 6d. swd,; 1s, cloth. 
Tliustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Annotated Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COMPLETE WORKSof LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. Svo. £5 5s. 
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